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This book is a collection of 
refugee accounts about events 
in Darfur during the period 2003- 
2005; along with my personal 
experiences in Chad and at the 
refugee camps along the West 
end of the Chad-Sudan border. 
| did not want this book to be 
just another policy book. | ama 
photographer. | document what 
is in front of me at a given time. 
Instead of telling stories which 
sound ‘just right’ | prefer the 
words to accompany my photos 
to be those of the people in my 
photos. Here in this book you 
will find uninterrupted refugee 
accounts as the people in the 
photographs will be telling 

their stories of flight in 

their own words. 


This book will give you a 
snapshot with a series of 
moments in time of a large, 
much fractionalized, and thus 
seemingly complicated history of 
an ancient group of people. It is 
a series of witness accounts of 
the destruction of a way of life 
and the loss of old values. It is 
somehow proof that the signs of 
what could potentially unfold in 
Darfur were there for decades. 


We failed to see them, and now we all are 
responsible in some way for each story of suffering 
that unfolds in the refugee camps in Chad. 


As in every case of forced migration, and the 
assimilation - either inadvertent or deliberate - 
which follows, the long standing traditions and 
survival skills of the Darfurians are in danger of 
disappearing. Tucked away in camps, unable to 
wander long distances for fear of rape and murder, 
the Darfuri refugees and to some extent the IDPs 
(Internally Displaced People) are at best reduced 
to numbers; as recipients of foreign aid, or as 
statistics to deal with. Although systematic ethnic 
cleansing has largely come to an end in Darfur, 
the ripple effect continues. Unless a resolution 
is reached soon, providing for repatriation and 
security to the returnees, guaranteeing their 
survival in their own country, genocide, a topic 
widely argued among the international elite, will 
become an indisputable fact. 


This book introduces the people of Darfur to the 
reader. Here you will meet among others, Ammuna 
Harris, Abakar Adam Suleiman, Izeldeen and Amne. 
You will hear their stories of flight, their hopes for 
the future; and here you will see their faces. | hope 
that by the end of the book you will take some 
time and visit your neighbourhood library, or go 
online to look up past and present developments 
in the area and try to get acquainted with the major 
players, the money, the sources, the reasons, and 
the risks behind driving short term gains by betting 
on ethnic differences to pay up. 


Through the pages of my diary, my personal 
account of a limited time in the desert, you will 
witness the conditions surrounding the crisis. In 
these passages you will meet the Sahel, a major 
player, and perhaps the sole initiator of the entire 
scheme, as year upon year it advances across the 
continent causing drought and famine. In addition 
to the challenges faced by the refugees, you will 
also learn about some of the challenges faced by 
the aid organizations working there. 


West-end of the Border is the final part of ‘The 
Refugee Project’ which | began in 1998 by 
documenting the refugee flow at the start of 
the Kosovo crisis. Since then | have met and 
interviewed survivors of mass murder, ethnic 
cleansing and forced migration. Throughout my 
own documentary project | came to learn that 
regardless of nationality, whether Kosovar, Azeri, 
Somali, or Darfuri, the stories do not differ. | have 
seen resolutions that work, and resolutions that, 
although seemingly logical on paper to those 
unaware of the dynamics of the geography, are 
merely a show for the international community 
to hail and then forget. The accounts in West- 
End of the Border are thus, | believe, timeless as 
much as they are historic. And hopefully, through 
this document of a war, no matter what kind of 
peace accord is reached over Darfur, the long 
term effects of the atrocities committed will not 
be forgotten. 


We can only change if we remember. 


a6 When the Janjaweed attacked and the aeroplanes bombed 
our village, everyone ran in different directions. You had to 
run if you wanted to stay alive. There was no other way. 55 
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itting on a faded mat on the sand 

floor at the Kounoungo camp for 
refugees in Eastern Chad, Abakar 
Adam Suleiman says he is Zaghawa 
and Muslim. He and his family ar- 
rived separately in Chad in January 
of 2004: “There were several groups 
from different villages,” Suleiman 
says, “we all met on the way. Togeth- 
er we travelled on donkeys for 10 
straight days. My family was sepa- 
rated during the fighting. | travelled 
alone. | didn’t know if any of them had 
made it, had survived. When the Jan- 
jaweed attacked and the aeroplanes 
bombed our village, everyone ran in 
different directions. You had to run if 
you wanted to stay alive. There was 
no other way.” 


Abakar’s wife continues: “l saw 
many people die right in front of me. 
So | knew | had to run. | couldn’t see 
my children. | thought they were all 
killed. Later | met my son and my 
daughters in the desert. Amani, my 
eldest, wasn’t there. The people we 
met told us that 142 people had died 
in that single attack. | thought she 
died too. Mekke, my smallest child 
was three years old then. She had 
escaped with her sisters. After that 
day she stopped eating. She hasn’t 
had a proper meal since. | am afraid 
she may get sick.” 


Abakar’s wife says she and her 
children survived on goats’ milk 


as they trekked across the desert towards Chad. 
The trip was arduous, with no grazing ground for 
the animals or time to stop and dig for wells. Fi- 
nally, when they crossed into Chad, the majority 
of the animals had perished. “All of our cattle that 
survived the attack died from the cold and the 
lack of herbs in Chad,” says Abakar’s wife, “but 
when we arrived in Tine, the aid agencies helped 
me find my husband.” Suleiman was overjoyed to 
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see his wife and children once again. The family 
was reunited except for Amani, their 17 year old 
daughter. They could only think of the worst. And 
they refrained from voicing it. They had heard 
horror stories of what became of teenage girls 
abducted by the militia: that there were hardly 
any survivors. Eye witness accounts spoke of 
the atrocities which the Janjaweed committed. 
Trails of mutilated bodies spoke for themselves. 


—— A 
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Abakar is convinced that whatever the Janja- 
weed do, they do upon orders from the cen- 
tral government. He is certain that as long as 
Omar al-Bashir stays as president, he will do 
everything in his power to rid Darfur of the 
Zaghawa. 


Then, good news arrived. Amani Abakar Adam, Aba- 
kar’s eldest daughter was alive. She had crossed 


into Chad on her own, after spending 24 days alone 
around the desert border. 


The shy 17 year old lets her mother tell her story for 
her: “Amani spent her final two days on the border 
with no food and no water. A family crossing into Chad 
spotted her. They gave her food; they rescued her and 
brought her with them to Tine. When | saw her stand- 
ing in front of me, alive, | couldn’t believe my eyes!” 


Auani ’s Pyeaes oll, Kanempe, ashen Chad 
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The joy was short lived 
however. With no cattle 
and no home, the family 
had become fully depen- 
dent on the aid agencies. 
“Our property in Darfur 
was taken away by the mi- 
litia,” says Abakar, “we are 
farmers and cattle grow- 
ers. Without our herd we 
are nothing. We want to 
go back to our village but 
there is no security. There 
is no news from inside; we 
don’t know what is going 
on, what kind of a future 
awaits us. Here we stay at 
home from morning until 
evening. Yes, the children 
go to school, and that is a 
good thing, but we have 
nothing. No land. The lo- 
cals don’t want us either. 
When Tine became too 
crowded the aid agencies 
moved us here, to Kou- 
noungo. Here, we tried to 
set up a temporary life for 
ourselves. My wife would 
collect [stray] wood in the 
desert and sell it in the 
market to buy clothes for 
the children. We had noth- 
ing with us except the sec- 
ond-hand clothes on our 
back which the aid agen- 
cies had given us in Tine.” 


IS 


Abakar’s wife continues, 
“The wood trade was pro- 
viding us with a minimal in- 
come. We could buy food, 
clothes. The shortage in 
Chad is food. The agen- 
cies give us food but it is 
not enough to survive. We 
have no mats, no blankets. 
To have mats and blankets 
we need to earn money. 
And selling stray wood was 
helping us earn some. But 
then the locals started ob- 
jecting, preventing us from 
collecting wood from the 
desert. They don’t want us 
here.” 


The collection of wood 
from the desert by Dar- 
furi refugees in Eastern 
Chad had created ten- 
sion between the locals 
and the refugees. There 
had even been skirmish- 
es between the groups. 
As the security started 
to deteriorate around the 
camps, the aid agencies 
had intervened. 


“We want to go back and 
have our land reinstituted,” 
says Abakar. “We want our 
life back.” 
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| stay with the family for a while 
longer. As word travels that there 
is a journalist in the camp, neigh- 
bours come into the small yard to 
meet me. The men are curious 
but polite. They gently greet me. 
Unless asked no one volunteers 
their story. Not because they do 
not want to share it. Its simply 
common courtesy: journalist or 
otherwise, | am a guest first. 


It is almost lunch time. The men 
step inside one of the huts and sit 
around the two bowls of food on 
the floor. In one of the bowls there 
is what seems to be wet dough 
that they tear into small pieces 
with their hands, and dip into the 
other bowl holding a thick sauce. 
There is clean drinking water in- 
side the few mismatched metal 
bowls, the same as | was offered 
when | first entered Abakar’s tem- 
porary home in Kounoungo. Aba- 
kar’s wife urges me to sit down to 
eat with them. Despite the gen- 
erous invite, considering the dis- 
proportionate number of guests 
to the amount of food available, | 
thank them and ask for my leave. 


a 
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The twin propeller plane | 
boarded in N’Djamena_ air- 
port was clearly marked that 
it was a product of the Czech 
Republic. As we started to fly 
over the Sahel | was struck 
by the vast emptiness of it all. 
From up above, the desert 
underneath was a vast open 
space with canals that looked 
like lines drawn in sand. The 
harsh terrain below had a vir- 
gin beauty. | could see the 
herds of goats and the oc- 
casional villages which stood 
out on the plain. The monot- 
onous view coupled with ex- 
haustion eventually lulled me 
to sleep. When | woke up | re- 
gretted having dozed off. We 
had passed over a forest and 
| had missed it. | promised 

myself to try and stay 


awake. As we got closer to 
Abeche the plane started a 
gentle descent. | could see 
people, minute in the grand, 
open, empty desert. There 
were small, symmetric, repeti- 
tive marks in the square areas 
on the sand in front of them. 
| strained to see what they 
were. Men and women alike 
were digging small spots, al- 
most like ploughing, prepar- 
ing the soil for planting seeds. 
The rains were close. Every- 
one was trying to get the most 
out of this year’s downpour. 


Pasteur met me upon landing. 
He took my camera bag and we 
walked the empty stretch of the 
airfield towards a shack that was 
the airport. Ginette was there 
waving at us. She was holding 
two bottles of mosquito repel- 
lent in her 

hand, a 

gift to me 

from Olivier. 

A deadly 

strain of 

malaria was 

rampant — in 


this part of the world, and the 
best cure for it was not to get 
bitten. 


At the UNHCR (United Nations 
High Commissioner for Refu- 
gees) office it was bad news. 
Sundays are normally ‘no drive’ 
days, and because there was a 
referendum on Monday, | could 
go only as far as Guereda if | left 
right away. The Déby govern- 
ment wanted to make sure there 
was no unrest as people voted. 
Aid agencies were on edge. 
They knew that once skirmishes 
started, things could get quite 
ugly within a short period of time. 
No vehicles were permitted off 
the compounds, _ international 
staff were to stay at their posts 
and that was that. It looked like 
even if | left right away | would 
be stuck in Guereda for at least 
two days with absolutely nothing 
to do. With a ‘no drive’ rule, the 
camps were off limits. My plans 
on starting from the far North 
and heading South had already 
reversed. | had no choice but 
first to go to Guereda and once 
there see how to proceed. 
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We set off from the headquar- 
ters in Abeche late morning. 
Besides the driver and me, we 
had a passenger in the back 
seat hugging ice boxes filled 
with fresh fruits. Despite his 
crammed quarters he seemed 
happy to be travelling in an 
air conditioned car. Vehicles 
transported not only people 


but food, equipment and doc- 
uments. If a car was leaving in 
any direction, the base it left 
from made sure that every inch 
of it was filled with necessities, 
the most essential of which be- 
ing fresh food from Abeche to 
the bases in the desert. Soon 
after we left the compound the 
driver stopped briefly at the 


market on the outskirts of the 
city. When he came back, he 
handed us both bottled wa- 
ter and gave me a packet of 
biscuits. “Breakfast,” he said 
in English. The faded blue 
wrapping was worn out on the 
edges, and the biscuits inside 
were partially pulverized with 
chubby worms having made 


the best of the feast. | didn’t want to rebuke the thought- 
ful gesture, so | carefully packed the food in a plastic bag 
and tucked it in my camera bag. “For later,” | said putting 
ona smile. He shrugged and we were on our way. 


The two men had started chatting in coarse French. | 
looked out of the window at the Sahel, mesmerized by the 
amazing space. | strained my eyes to try and catch a de- 
tail, a tree, a hut, anything for miles. There seemed to be 
only sand, sand and more sand. Around noon we pulled 
to the side and took a break. It was prayer time for the 
Muslims. The driver took out a small blanket and spread it 
on the sand by the side of the road. While he prayed | took 
in the silence. As he was done, we were good to go. 


Occasionally we passed villages with houses made of 
mud, conic bundles of bushes placed on top of them. 
Women on donkeys with babies strapped to their backs 
made their way in the sand. Most of the villages, if not all, 
seemed to be farming communities. There were goats, 
cows and camels. The animals moved around lazily in the 
heat, many standing motionless in what little shadow they 
could find under random trees. Herds of cows would form 
a circle around a tree, pressing close to each other to 
escape the rays, enjoying the relative cool of the shad- 
ow underneath the branches. Women, children, men, or 
sometimes a solitary child sitting under a tree were com- 
mon sights around the villages. Trees made perfect shel- 
ter from the piercing desert sun. Despite the air condition- 
ing in the car! could feel the heat. | remembered Ginette’s 
words: “Make sure you have a bottle of water with you at 
all times. Try to finish three bottles a day. Dehydration is a 
serious threat around here.” 
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The rest of our trip 
to Guereda was uneventtul. 
By 3 pm! could see the outer 
walls of the Kounoungo refugee 
camp. From a distance it looked 
almost completely blended into 
the scenery, the tents covered 
with the same brown dust that 
was all around. Where the wind 
had blown part of the sand off 
the tops of the tents | could see 
the faded blue UNHCR signs. 


The camp was surrounded by 
a brick wall. From the outside it 
looked well organized. It took us 
another half hour to get to the 
field station at Guereda. The town 
itself resembled a small village. It 
seemed to take its look — spread 
out houses, narrow streets, no 
specific layout plan — from the 
desert dwelling lifestyle of the 
people of the Northeast. There 
were houses, yes, but people 


seemed 
to spend most of 
their time outside of the build- 
ings. “The buildings (most built 
during the French occupation) 
have thick walls” was a common 
complaint. And yes, the walls 
were quite thick, almost as thick 
as the impressive stone houses 
of the colder European capitals. 
Sadly, the most notable (almost 
the only) sign of French colonial- 
ism in the region, was one that 
didn’t fit into the terrain. 


When | arrived at the field of- 
fice there was no one to greet 
me. | was hot and tired, having 
been on the road for almost ten 
hours. The radio operator made 
a call to Emmanuel, the head of 
mission for the Guereda field of- 
fice, and my host for the days to 
come. He was at the World Food 
Programme (WFP) office attend- 
ing a meeting. | also asked for 
Beatrice, my guide to take me to 
the camps. Apparently, she was 


at Kounoungo when we passed 
by the camp. | waited a while for 
Emmanuel to show up. When 
he finally did, he was soaked in 
sweat and told me that he was 
at the refugee camp until 3:30, 
adding we could have stopped 
there first. Then he gave me some 
good news. Despite the ban on 
driving, it looked like | could go 
to the camps for at least a few 
hours the next day. 


| was shown to my compart- 
ment. | would be sleeping in a 
tent during my stay at the com- 
pound. There were two mat- 
tresses, one on the floor, and the 
other on a stretch-out pad. | took 
the higher, seemingly less risky 
option for my first night in the 
desert. The fan in the tent was 
broken. The zippers on the front 
and back flaps didn’t work ei- 
ther. | would have to sleep in the 
semi-open. Sensing the nervous 
tone in my voice Emmanuel told 
me not to worry. With the rains 
not yet here there were no mos- 
quitoes in Guereda. 


| liked the place. It was a twisted 
paradise. Once in the desert, | 
knew | had to aojust fast, to its 
hardships, the drought and the 


lack of immediate access to 
food; the inexplicable beauty 
of its people, the sunset, just 
the vast emptiness of it all. The 
Sahel was a special place. To 
understand its people | would 
have to let go of all my precon- 
ceptions. To see the place as a 
whole | would have to open up 


my senses and take in every- 
thing the country had to offer. 
The good with the bad, the bit- 
ter with the sweet, and a handful 
of sand sprinkled on top of, well, 
everything. 


Although | welcomed the heat, 
perhaps because | was new, or 


aaa : GQueeedo Soskeen Chiou. 
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perhaps because | had been try- 
ing to come to Eastern Chad for 
a very long time, almost since 
the first flow of refugees arrived 
on the Sudanese border in 2003, 
| caught myself enjoying the soft 
breeze that came in through the 
open flaps of my tent. | fell into 
deep sleep. 


Understanding Darfur 


Systematic raids by the militia in 
villages in Northern Darfur had 
left hundreds of thousands of 
people running for their lives to 
the relative safety of hastily put 
up camps along the Eastern bor- 
der of Chad all the way from Adre 
to Tine. The shortage of food and 
water in camps had led to a wide 
spread international appeal for 
help. What went on in Darfur as 
a whole was no less than ethnic 
cleansing. The story was not new 
however. It had its roots firmly 
planted in the past, and the rea- 
sons behind the seemingly ethnic 
clashes between armed Arab no- 
mads and settled African farmers 
with their hastily armed saviours, 
primarily the SLA (Sudanese 
Liberation Army), went back de- 
cades. The conflict in Darfur was 
a result of a lace work of inter- 
connected events. The drought, 
the lack of arable land, the short- 
age of grazing grounds, the long 
time neglect by central govern- 
ment, the inner-governmental 
plots to gain power and influence 
through dividing and conquer- 
ing, coupled with the neighbour- 


ing regimes’ ethnic visions of 
expansion, all played a part in 
what came to fruition. A diverse 
community was being stretched 
at the seams. 


The final showdown of the past 
couple of years was the polariza- 
tion between the nomadic Arabs 
and the settled Africans. The cen- 
tral government was accused of 
backing and arming certain Arab 
tribes. They in turn were killing the 
African civilians in what seemed 
to be an attempt to clear vast ar- 
eas. Villages were looted, livestock 
seized, fields burnt, women raped. 
The two rebel groups, SLA and 
JEM (Justice and Equality Move- 
ment), each with their own agenda, 
were fighting back. However each 
time one of them struck an army or 
police post, the initial government 
retaliation and subsequent attacks 
by the paramilitaries (who came 
to be known as the Janjaweed) 
would leave hundreds of civilians 
dead, and thousands running for 
their lives. Security had deterio- 
rated. At first people had crowded 
around towns in Darfur, and later 


had started to spill over into Chad 
in ever increasing numbers. Ini- 
tially, getting aid to the refugees 
seemed less risky and certainly 
more possible than getting aid to 
the IDPs. Aid organizations that 
spoke up against the atrocities 
committed by the militia in Dar- 
fur faced being expelled. The rest 
had a hard time gaining access for 
their international personnel into 
Darfur. Accreditation for journal- 
ists had become a nightmare. The 
few NGOs that stayed strong with- 
in Darfur eventually had to pull 
out most of their international 
workers as tensions mounted. In 
Northern Darfur, where fighting 
was the most severe — the area be- 
ing traditionally inhabited by the 
Abbala Arabs, with Musa Hilal’s 
armed Um Jalul leading the pack 
— only a handful of aid agencies, 
and most with only local staff, 
would be left operational by 2005. 
The remainder had fled the fight- 
ing along with the refugees. A sim- 
ilar situation was ongoing around 
Jebel Marra, the mountainous 
centre-point of the three states of 
Darfur, the North, the South and 


the West. Armed Fur groups with 
on and off aid from the Zaghawa 
were trying to hold their ground, 
thus making the surrounding vil- 
lages a target for the Janjaweed. 
Over time the rebel movement 
would become more fractional- 
ized as the Janjaweed would be- 
come more organized, and both 
sides better armed. By the end of 
2004 Darfur was ablaze. 
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Working on a different assignment at the time I had no choice but 
to watch from the sidelines. The reports from inside Darfur be- 
tween 2003 and 2004 were enough to curl my skin and make my 
soles itch simultaneously. What went on made me sick, and I des- 
perately wanted to get there. I wanted to document what the inter- 
national community called “the first genocide of the 21st century”. 


I wanted to talk to the people and try to make some sense out of 
all this seemingly mindless violence. I wanted to hear and record 
their stories. But most of all I wanted to see with my own eyes what 
was really going on, try to understand the dynamics and try to urge 
ways to stop it. It wouldn’t be possible until June of 2005. 


pussy 


| thought to myself: the bare 
minimum of living. This was as 
bare as it got. Washing your 
face with a handful of drink- 
ing water. Sleeping outside, 
exposed to the elements. This 
was it. Stripped bare and that 
was how | liked it. No covers, 
no innuendos, no_preten- 
sions. What you saw, it was 
exactly what you got. As 
Olivier had told me back 

in N’Djamena, the human 
adaptability of it all. No 
running water? Fine then, 


Vide | will use a bucket. 
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out the meat’s taste of decay. 
There was also rice, vegetable 
and meat stew and potatoes 
on the side. | was hungry and 
seemed to have landed on a 
feast. After dinner, Emmanuel 
treated me and Anne Marie, 
an Irish woman working for 
UNHCR in Geneva, to bottles 
of Castel beerThe labels an- 
nounced that the hot but most 
welcome beer was brewed and 
bottled in Cameroon. We talked 
about the camps, about the ref- 
erendum the next day. Low in- 
tensity clashes were expected 
in N’Djamena; however Guere- 
da was expected to be quiet. 
Heat slowed down movement. 
| discovered that with the toxic 
combination of warm beer and 
the Sahel, my thoughts and 
my actions had eased down to 
first gear. Should it continue, 
it would certainly leave more 
room for thorough observation 
in days to come. To capture, 
you had to slow down, and 
slowing down was pure agony 
if not impossible for a hyperac- 
tive person like me. The heat 
would help. And for once it 
would not be painful. 
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Outside the camp grounds and under- 
neath a tree Ammuna Harris and her 
children continue the family tradition of 
making earthen pots. The raw materi- 
als are basic: camel dung, dry straw, 
sand and water. The women are from 
North Kebkabiyah. Ammuna says they 
are farmers, and that they make pot- 
tery as well. She says pottery making 
is a mother to daughter tradition. It is 
passed from generation to generation. 


“When the fighting started we knew 
we had to leave. They first came with 
planes. After the bombing they came 
on horses and camels. 18 people were 
killed in our village alone. They were 
all relatives of ours,” she says as she 
presses down the bulk of dry mud with 
her hands. The fact that they were 
Muslim was not enough for them to 
stay unharmed from the attacks of fel- 
low Muslims: armed Arab gangs came 
to be known as the Janjaweed. Ammu- 
na Harris and her family were Zagha- 
wa and more systematically since 
2002 being Zaghawa was enough to 
get you killed in Darfur during a Jan- 
jaweed raid. All of the Zaghawa, Fur, 
Masalit, Tunjur, Erenga, in short, all 
those who weren’t Arab, were poten- 
tial targets. The Abbala Rizeigat, once 
camel herding nomads, along with 
their fellow Arabic tribes such as Beni 
Halba, Terjem were pitted against the 
Zaghawa, the Fur, the Masalit in bitter 


aw) 
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fighting for territorial prestige. Word 
was that the government was not 
only turning a blind eye on the raids 
by the Janjaweed, they were giving 
them logistical support as well as 
arms and ammunition. The Islamic 
Legions of history had been called 
back to duty. Integration was not an 
issue anymore. Assimilation or death 
were the stakes offered. 


After the attack on their village, Am- 
muna and her eight children travelled 
for three months until they reached 
Chad, “The children lost their shoes 
on the way. We had no donkeys to 
carry us or our belongings. There 
was no food, no water. The children 
were hungry and suffered greatly 
from thirst most of the time.” 


Simply a day without water in the des- 
ert is enough to have one’s head spin- 
ning from dehydration. Imagine three 
months of little or no access to water. 
Days spent with hardly a drop of it 
in sight. Yet Harris and her children 
were resilient. They made it across 
the border. They were given food and 
shelter by the aid agencies; food and 
shelter, yes, but no future upon which 
to build a life. “We crossed into Chad 
in February 2004,” says Harris, “the 
rest of our relatives were left behind. 
We haven’t seen or heard from them 
since. No news comes from inside.” 


3/ 


Unlike Harris, Mahmoud Yahya has news from the east-end 
of the border. Yahya is the leader of a farming family of six. 
They are of the Erenga tribe. He says they came to Chad 
from Jebel Marra. “Our village had been under constant at- 
tack since 2003,” says Yahya, “all of our cattle and property 
was taken. We had no choice but to cross the border into 
Chad. First we moved to Birak. We had no food and water. 
The aid agencies helped us there.” 


Yahya’s relatives were not so lucky. Instead of crossing 
into Chad they headed for Suleia where, “15 days ago the 
militia attacked. Three of our relatives are dead. Some of 
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the survivors who arrived in Chad 
gave us the news.” 


The movement between Chad 
and Sudan continues. Refugees 
who come west of the border 
stay in the relative safety of the 
camps. However, every once in 
a while a relative or two will cross 
the border to get news from oth- 
er camps: news on whether or 
not they will be able to go back 
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to their land, news on their fu- 
ture. There are also a brave few 
who stay with the herds hover- 
ing around the border area, po- 
tential targets for armed gangs. 
Not confident enough to bring 
the animals into Chad, nor sure- 
footed enough to graze them 
closer home. The animals and 
their caretakers hang in limbo — 
as do the families in the camps 
— in no man’s land between the 
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two countries’ borders waiting for 
their fate. 


“A few that survived the attack in 
Suleia are now back in Habila, just 
South of Birak, with their animals,” 
reports Yahya. “If there is an at- 
tack then Abdullah usually comes 
to the camp with news of what 
happened.” 


And that news is hardly good news. 


oe 


05.06.2005 


Beatrice and | set out early in the morning for 
Kounoungo camp. We had until 11:30 to meet 
and talk to some of the families. A school teach- 
er named Beshir was going to be our guide and 
translator in the camp. The children in Kou- 
noungo knew and respected him. He was a 
young man, possibly in his forties. 


He told us that back in Darfur he used to be 
a primary school teacher as well. He was one 
of the first refugees to move into Kounoungo 
when the camp was set up. He seemed to know 
everyone, having met the families as they came 
one by one and settled here. 
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The first family we visited was 
also among the first refugees 
to move into Kounoungo. As 
we were welcomed to the in- 
ner yard, | took a closer look 
at the handmade walls which 
separated the tents from the 
rest of the camp. The high 
walls not only provided a bit 
more privacy for the family, but 
they also signalled the loss of 
hope for a swift return to their 
villages. 


| was grateful for the open- 
ness with which they an- 
swered my questions. The 
women had no problem 


speaking about what hap- 
pened to them. Before we 
started we were offered a bowl 
of drinking water from an open 
container, a precious commod- 
ity in the desert, as a gesture 
of good faith. The bowl was 
passed from hand to hand and 
everyone took a sip out of it. 
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flight. It was hot as we sat on 
a mat next to the earthen wall, 
trying to shelter ourselves in 
its relative shadow. The chil- 
dren were wearing worn-out 
clothes, faded and ripped 
in places, but they seemed 
healthy. Our host was telling 
me how the Chadians barred 
her and her daughters from 
collecting wood in the des- 
ert. She seemed to be em- 
barrassed that her children 
were dressed the way they 
were and that she couldn’t 
earn money to buy them bet- 
ter clothes. 


The heat started to become 
unbearable. Before | knew it, 
| started feeling light head- 
ed. | remembered Ginette’s 
words of advice to drink lots 
of water. | would need to start 
keeping a bottle with me at 
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Following the interview Beshir and 
| took our leave and searched for 
Beatrice. There appeared to be a 
commotion at the camp centre. A 
shelter was propped up on poles 
with bamboo-like branches on top 


— forming a roof, providing shade to 


those underneath from the burning 
noon sun. Men, who seemed to be 
the governing elite of the camp sat 
on plastic chairs with the rest sitting 
on sand. | could spot Beatrice in the 
front row facing the audience. She 
looked serious. Celebrations for the 
United Nation’s ‘day of the environ- 
ment’ were a serious matter. 


As we approached, the congrega- 
tion got up and started moving out 
of the shade towards the centre. 


| Beatrice beckoned me to follow. As 
1 | moved closer | saw a uniformed 


man holding up a baby lemon tree 
leading the crowd. | followed them 
to the planting area. 


It was a surreal experience. Here 
we were in a vast open space cov- 
ered with nothing but sand. The few 
trees with trunks seemed like they 
were as ancient as the desert. The 
camp grounds were bleak, mono- 
coloured. Yet, out of this lack of 


colour emerged this group of 
people, with their clothes car- 
rying the colours of the uni- 
verse. 


The tall man who had led the 
group to the planting area 


raised the baby tree in his 
hands towards the sky. He ut- 
tered a few words in positive 
excitement, before lowering 
it to a small hole previously 
dug in the sand. The crowd 
watched silently. A few helped 
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fill the hole with sandy earth. 
Jugs of water were brought 
in from the nearby fountain 
and the first water, the water 
of life, was given to the small 
plant with prayers that it take 
hold and grow. 


After the ceremony we returned to the 
UNHCR office. Amadou, the head of the 
Guereda office for WFP was there. We 
chatted for a while. | asked him what his 
plans were for the day. He replied, “Like 
every man in Guereda | want to go and see 
football.” Since this was a no-work day, an 
inter-agency game was scheduled for later 
in the afternoon. WFP would play against 
the French aid agency CARE. | told him | 
would love to join him and Emmanuel on a 
trip to the soccer field. 


The soccer field was a large, dusty space 
bustling with activity. As we arrived in 
Amadou’s car we could spot at least three 
separate games being played at once. On 
the wall at one end of the field, locals had 
gathered to watch. A large portion of the 
field was reserved for the WFP and CARE 
teams. The team members wore their 
agency T-shirts. From where we parked, — 
close enough to watch the game, yet not 
too close to mingle — it seemed like the 
CARE team didn’t have enough players. 
We watched as a local aid worker attempt- 
ed to recruit from among the audience. It 
soon proved to be a bad idea. With the 
number of volunteers more than enough, 
and all too eager to partake in the game, 
a fight broke out in a matter of minutes. 
It was something Amadou seemed to ex- 
pect from the start - hence our parking 
spot at a distance. Amidst the mounting 
tension and the drawn knives, he urged 
Emmanuel and me to leave immediately. 
“It is the Zaghawa,” he chuckled, “not 
exactly diplomats.” 


The market moves with the people. The market moves on information. 


We got back in the car and 
started driving towards the 
wadi. Amadou wanted me, 
the newcomer, to see the sur- 
roundings. He popped a cas- 
sette in the car’s radio. Congo- 
lese music filled the air. “This is 
top of the charts nowadays,” 
he said looking at me from 
the rear view mirror. Then he 
started gossiping with Em- 
manuel about African bands. 
As the conversation ensued in 
French, | sat back and enjoyed 
the scenery to the rhythm of 
Congolese drums. In a few 
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minutes we were on the out- 
skirts of Guereda. When we 
reached the wadi, | could see 
men and women hovering over 
a man-made well, trying to 
fill their buckets with water. It 
was the dry season alright, and 
the only source of water was 
from the wells dug out on the 
empty river basin. We crossed 
the wide river bed to the other 
side where sandstone carved 
by winds of many ancient days 
formed awkward shapes jutting 
out of the otherwise flat land- 
scape. The rocks only went so- 
far and through the passages 
in between, people in colour- 
ful clothes walked towards us, 
passing us. It was the end of 
the market day, and everyone 
wore their best clothes. Wom- 
en were as always dressed in 
rich in colours, their glittering 
shawls reflecting shades of the 
rainbow. The gold sequins in 
their dresses caught the eve- 
ning sun. Occasionally the 
loose edge of a scarf would 
blow out in the playful evening 
breeze, transparent. 


Sand from the hooves of the 
donkeys and the feet of the 


people would rise to give the 
landscape a hazy look, as if to 
drown out the sun, now a red 
ball of flame on the horizon. 
Amadou pulled up to a flat open 
space behind the wall of rocks 
and we watched the colourful 
procession. Women threw shy 
smiles at us as they passed 
by, tugging at each other and 
giggling. | smiled back. It was 
peaceful. The horror stories of 
fire, rape and plunder, mass 
murder and violence seemed 
like rumours of a distant land. 
As if it were not only a few ki- 
lometres away from where our 
car was parked that villages 
were burned down to smok- 
ing timbers, families lost their 
lives at the hands of armed 
militants, girls raped in front of 
their fathers, children abduct- 
ed. The setting sun, the beau- 
tiful people, and the pleasant 
excitement of the market rush 
hour seemed to blanket all the 
worries, all the violence, all the 
horrors of the days past and 
the days to come; going home 
after a fun day at the market 
with a story to tell, much gos- 
sip to share, the troubles of the 
world away, a paradise lost. 
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Yusuf, a teenager with a grim face, 
is not a boy of many words. He is 
shy, uneasy almost, in his teen body 
with its growing pains. His body may 
barely be shaping up, but his past is 
solidified, etched in stone in a conflict 
where he has no say. 


Yusuf Zakariya Yakup is Erenga. He 
has three other siblings. His father 
was murdered in Darfur. 
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When Halime Ibrahim brought 
his mother the news about his 
father, Yusuf knew he would be 
in charge of the family from here 
on. Halime had told them of the 
murder, how it happened, and 
why. She had told them that 
Yusuf’s father had died in the 
latest attack. He was killed on 
the way home on market day. 
“The Janjaweed must have 
thought he had money since 
he was coming back from the 
market,” she said. It was night 
time when they ambushed him, 
around eight o’clock. 


“People think that the Janja- 
weed were watching those at 
the market and they picked on 
him, and followed him home,” 
says Yusuf mindlessly playing 
with the broken end of the mat 
we are sitting on. It had hap- 
pened a month ago. There were 
two armed men who attacked 
his father, witnesses had later 
told him. After they killed him, 
they had taken his horse. Un- 
armed and alone, Yusuf’s father 
had become an easy target. 


“The Janjaweed attacked at 
least three times just last month 
and they took all the cattle from 


the village,” continues Halime. 
She has been in Kounoungo for 
a mere four days. When driven 
out of Amarala by continuous 
attacks, some people went to 
El Geneina, she says. Leaving 
members of her family behind, 
she and her husband also joined 
in the group out of Amarala. 


From El Genina, they crossed 
the border on foot and walked 
all the way to Adre. From Adre, 
Halime and her children were 
taken to Kounoungo in cars, 
while her husband chose to stay 
behind. Of her three children 
“one of them goes to school,” 
she says. 


Yusuf’s brother Diktor is 14 years 
old. Abakar is only four. Yusuf’s 
mother returned to Amarala, right 
after Halime’s arrival in Kounoun- 
go, and immediately after receiving 
the ill news. Yusuf says his mother 
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told them that she wanted to see 
for herself the damage, and she 
wanted to check on the second 
wife and her four kids. Yusuf was 
left in charge of his brothers and 
his old grandmother. Without the 
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mother, the kids couldn’t yet mourn 
over the loss of their father. They 
only listened to Yusuf, detached, 
as he once again told the story of 
his father’s murder, as he himself 
listened to Halime Ibrahim tell it. 
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Yusuf’s grandmother, Halime Adem, is 
70 years old. Her eyes are failing her, 
and she is hard of hearing. “We have 
been in Kounoungo almost a year, since 
last August,” she says and adds, “I can 
barely see with my eyes nowadays, 
but | remember.” So will Yusuf, as the 
sketchy details of the death of his father 
will be told over and over again. 
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Force Incorrigible: The Market 


‘The market’ is an es- 
sential part of life as a 
pastoralist. It is a hub 
for trade of all kinds: 
the actual, where a 
camel goes for some- 
where around 500 
USD and a kilo of 
spice for around a 
dollar; and the sub- 
stantial, where news 
is exchanged and in- 
formation is unoffi- 
cially disseminated. 
The market acts as a 
moving newspaper, 
constantly updated in 
each region it stops 
and with each new vis- 
itor. People come to 
the market not only to 
shop for the basic and 
not so basic needs, 
but in search of news 
from grazing grounds 
and their villages, the 
families they left be- 
hind, perhaps a po- 
tential husband for 
their daughter who is 
now of age, about the 
rains due and lately, 


the advance of war. 
One can safely say 
that the market, es- 
pecially for the pas- 
toralist populace is 
where you stay con- 
nected. That is what 
makes it so important 
and so integral to life 
in the desert, espe- 
cially in days of con- 
flict when things can 
brutally change at the 
speed of light. Market 
days become central 
to survival, so impor- 
tant that they can- 
not be, should not be 
missed. And once on 
the run, these are the 
days when one finds 
out the fate of their 
loved ones, their vil- 
lage, their herd and 
their family. The 
market moves with 
the people. The mar- 
ket moves on infor- 
mation. 


With the odds already 
against them due to 


climate change, the 
deterioration of graz- 
ing grounds and safe 
sources of water for 
their livestock, as well 
as the deterioration of 
security along animal 
routes, the pastoral- 
ists are dealt a heavy 
hand. Healthy herds 
become attractive tar- 
gets for armed militia, 
and the road to the 
market an attractive 
stretch to stage am- 
bushes. The civilians 
who lose their crops 


and their livestock to 
the drought for rea- 
sons beyond their con- 
trol, now lose them at 
gun point to soldiers. 
Some put up a fight 
before giving up, only 
to end up losing their 
own lives. Thus life, 
already hard, becomes 
near impossible at 
times of war for the 
people of the desert. 
But the market still 
thrives, flourishes and 
moves on with a life of 
its own. 


06.06.2005 


It was the National Day of the 
Referendum, thus the waiting 
had started. Since | was con- 
fined to the compounds, which 
was not much, | just sat in the 
heat and waited. It was getting 
hotter by the minute. | decided 
to make the most of it. | pulled 
out my camera bag from the 
corner of the tent, took it out- 
side to my ‘back yard’ (a tight 
space between the tent and the 
mud wall acting as a seperator 
between the living compart- 
ments and the parking lot of the 
small UN compound) | slowly 
cleaned my cameras, organized 

my film, wrote short cap- 
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tions for the rolls | shot the day 
before into my small notebook. 
Half an hour. | finished reading 
the remaining pages of the Su- 
dan report which Alistair had 
handed to me as | left for the 
airport in N’Djemena. Twenty 
minutes. | wandered to the 
scorching kitchen tent. It was 
empty. | sat inside and tried to 
concentrate on the mangos on 
my plate rather than the sweat 
dripping from my temple. | ate. 
Some more minutes passed, 
each feeling like an hour in the 
incorrigible heat. 


| walked around the compound 
looking for company. | could 
feel the heat com- 


ing off the ground despite 
my boots. | found Emmanuel 
sweating away in the Office. 
He treated me to half a bottle 
of Castel. Most welcome. The 
toxic combination of heat and 
alcoho! killed the little energy | 
had, so I decided to sleep the 
rest of the day off. But even that 
was arduous. Sweat soaked, | 
drifted into a dreamless coma. 
Two hours. When | woke up 
my trousers were soaked with 
my own sweat. No chance of a 
shower. | washed up my hands, 
my face, my feet with a bucket 
of water the best | could. My 
hair was coarse from days of 
sub-saharan wind and sand. 
It felt hot to the touch. The 
afternoon was finally getting 
late. The sun was slowly go- 
ing down. There was enough 
shadow by the cafeteria. | sat 
on a plastic chair and tried to 
get my dozy brain cells to work. 
Remember. Take notes. Mostly 
stare blankly at the small court- 
yard. There was the chicken 
with its feet tied. Next day’s din- 
ner. Sad existence. Remember. 
Nothing came to mind. 


A welcome visitor soon broke 
the monotony. Amadou from 
PAM (WFP) entered the yard 
in his vehicle. “Let’s go and 
take a tour of Guereda,” | said 
to him and Emmanuel, and we 
did just that. Out of options we 
drove back towards the wadi. 
Children were playing around 
the wells. Solitary trees stood 
singled out on the flat expanse, 


their roots seeping deep into 
the soil in search for moisture. 
Soon the rains would come 
and the wadi would turn into a 
flowing river. The wells would 
be covered with water. The 
rains would bring with them 
floods, water borne diseases. 
Life hand in hand with death 
walked the desert each season, 
be it dry, be it wet. 
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Crossing the wadi Amadou 
made a u-turn, we drove to- 
wards the setting sun on to 
the Prefect’s mansion. Sit- 
ting on the verandah of his 
massive building, the local 
governor looked lonely but 
royal. An old man, waiting 
for visitors. We entered the 
yard. 


“On the menu there is beet 
salad instead of mangos to- 
day,” he said. He treated us to 
refreshments, insisting | get 
the mango juice. Sweet and 
refreshing after a hot day. 


Finally the sun was down 
and stars emerged. Drums, 
tamtams, were beginning to 
be heard in the distance. On 
the east end of the spacious 
sand swept garden, a com- 
partment was separated by 
yellow wheat stalks. The light 
of the kitchen fire shimmered 
through the stalks. Dinner 
was being prepared. As we 
did not want to impose, we 
asked for our leave. But the 
Prefect insisted we stay. So 
we continued sitting on the 
wide iron chairs, their pillows 
worn from the desert sun and 
the numberless guests they 
served over the years. 


Emmanuel and Amadou drilled 
the Prefect in French for in- 
formation from N’Djamena. | 
eased back and watched the 
stars. The small transistor 
radio set on the stairs of 
the big mansion hissed with 


static as news in French came 
on. Then we heard the evening 
call to prayer. Amadou and the 
Prefect took their leave to pray 
on the west end of the patio. | 
watched the kitchen fires glim- 
mer in the sea of darkness 
ahead. 


By the time a young boy came 
with the tray and a flash light, 
it was well beyond dusk. He 
stood perfectly still by the 
Prefect waiting for him to 
serve. The old man dumped 
the pasta from the first bowl 
on to the tray. He spread it 
with a spoon, and then slow- 
ly, in a circular motion spilled 
out the meat stew from the 
other bowl on top. 


We ate in complete darkness. 
After a while our eyes got 
used to the lack of light. Half- 
way through dinner a car en- 
tered the yard, its headlights 
blinding. It was the local 

commander, in 


time for dinner. After a few 
words of greeting and intro- 
duction, he joined in with a 
spoon. | got greedy and took 
a large chunk of meat from 
the communal tray. It was too 
big to chew. | ended up swal- 
lowing it whole, cursing my 
ambition. 


After we finished, the young 
boy, Ahmad came back with a 
bucket, soap and a pitcher of 
water. One by one we washed 
our hands into the bucket. We 
let the breeze dry them. Af- 
ter a few more words of kind 
chit chat, Amadou thanked 
the Prefect for dinner. Under 
an impressive sky filled with 
stars and constellations we 
took our leave. 


Once at the compound, Ama- 
dou laid a bamboo mat and two 
mattresses out on the patio. He 
called it ‘the Sultanate’. Then he 
dropped the beer bottles which 
we had picked up on the way 
into a large earthen pot filled with 
cool water From his office he 
brought out the small boombox, 
put on an old Fleetwood Mac 
album and we laid around un- 
derneath a sky laden with stars 
like diamonds listening to Stevie 
Nicks, drinking warm beer and 
contemplating on life and the 
twists and turns it takes. Em- 
manuel! started telling us stories 
of a not-so-distant past, his past, 
Rwanda: Politicizing ethnicities 
and the consequences that the 
civilian population had to face. 
Two ethnic groups pitted against 
each other in bloody genocide. 
Masses murdered, masses 
maimed for life. Stories not at 
all different than those we were 
hearing on the west-end of the 
Sudan border. Stories not at all 
different to the ones spilling from 
Darfur out to the Sahel. Stories 
similar to those which men and 
women carry with them into the 
numerous refugee camps around 
Abeche, Guereda, Iriba, Bahai. 


| woke up in my tent with a 
screeching noise as if a cat 
gone mad. Checked the time 
to see it was only 23:30. There 
was no guard at the back where 
my tent was, unlike the other 
nights. The night was restless 
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Finally the dim morning light 
entered through the open flaps 
of my tent. | eased back into an 
uneasy sleep, exhausted. In a 
few hours the sun rose, wash- 
ing me with bright light. My 
seventh day in the desert had 
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off safely, to be awakened =~ 
by morning call to prayer. 
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We left for Kounoungo with Bea- 
trice before the car to Bahai was 
scheduled to pick me up. | had 
heard of a woman whose husband 
had been recently killed in Darfur. | 
wanted to find her and hear the de- 
tails. Emmanuel was also intrigued’ 
as it had been some time now 
since news of attacks had been 
coming out from the east end of 
the border. Lately things seemed to 
have quietened down a bit, a pause 
ina civil war with no early way out. 


Upon reaching the camp and 
locating the family with Beshir’s 
help, we found out that the man 
was killed a month ago — as Em- 
manuel was suggesting he may 
have been, as that was the last 
time that news of fighting came 
out of Darfur. 


The woman | was hoping to 
talk to had left to check up on 
her husband’s second wife and 
children. But her mother, an old 


and fragile woman, and the chil- 
dren, further traumatized with 
the recent news, were still at the 
camp. A young girl, barely old 
enough to be married and al- 
ready with children of her own, 
had brought the news. | had just 
about managed to gather the 
facts when Beatrice told me that 
the car which was arranged to 
take me to Bahai had arrived half 
an hour early, and the driver was 
anxious to be on the way. | want- 
ed to stay with 
the children and 
talk to them for a 
while longer but 
it seemed impos- 
sible. The driver 
was hurrying Be- 
atrice in French, 
and Beatrice, with 
things of her own 
to take care of 
seemed eager to 
see me off. | ut- 
tered a brief prom- 
ise to the children 
that | would soon 
come back and 
see them, and 
hurried off. 


We drove North for some hours 
to reach Iriba. We were sup- 
posed to pick up a staff mem- 
ber arriving on the WFP plane 
to take her along with us to the 
UNHCR compound in Bahai. 
Once in Iriba, we parked by the 
offices and watched a small 
twin propeller plane, similar to 
the one | took from N’djemena 
to Abeche, get ready to land 
on the dusty airstrip. | got out 
and sat on a hot plastic chair 
on the shady porch of what 
seemed to be the main build- 
ing as the driver took the car to 
meet the passengers. The air- 
strip was a mere few hundred 
meters from where the of- 
fices were, and were | to walk 
around the buildings | could 
almost see the people come 
off the plane. Instead | just 
sat there as the hour passed 
slowly in the heat. | thought 
of the family | left behind, the 
children mostly. | wondered if | 
would have another chance to 
see them before | had to leave 
the country. Lost in thought | 
didn’t even notice the car en- 
ter the compound and pull up 


beside me. The driver got out 
and came towards me. “She 
is not on the plane,” he said 
in French with excessive hand 
and arm gestures to make sure 
| understood. We had to find 
out if that was the only plane 
scheduled for that day. If we ar- 
rived in Bahai without his staff 
member, Giovanni would be 
quite upset, and | didn’t want 
to have my host be mad at me 
from day one for being impa- 
tient. It was already noon, and 
everyone had left for lunch. 
The offices inside the one sto- 
rey hut that | had been sitting 
in front of seemed abandoned. 
The driver and | were the only 
living souls in that hot and san- 
dy stretch of land. We had no 
choice but to wait for another 
hour to find out the schedule 
of flights for that day. 


When the office personnel fi- 
nally returned to their posts 
we were told there were no 
other planes scheduled for 
that day. It was a loss off two 
whole hours for nothing. Emp- 
ty-handed we left Iriba, traced 
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our tyre-marks on the sandy 
road back to the junction and 
took the alternate route North, 
towards Bahai. 


Desert-scape. By the time 
we reached Tine, mid-point 
on the map between Guere- 
da and Bahai, the heat, the 
rough road, the lack of sleep 
from the night before and the 
loud motor of the four wheel 
drive had given me a split- 
ting headache. The town was 
a desert outpost. Where we 
stopped seemed to be a sur- 
real strip of car part activity. 
Tyre repairs, oil, gas, and a 
mosque in the distance. That 
seemed to be all there was 
to see. It would be a ghost 
town if not for the shady men 
in fatigues, and the grease 
smeared workers in overalls 
which at one time must have 
been blue. 


The driver hauled the spare 
tyres from the top of the car 
and carried them into the 
small shop to get them fixed. 
He told me to stay in the car, 


and not to show my camera 
bag. He pointed to the men in 
fatigues, “soldiers,” he said in 
English. | could see the car- 
cass of an abandoned tank, 
some UXOs_ (unexploded 
ordnance) here and there, as 
if left as decoration to mark 
the military barracks. | dozed 
off for a few minutes. 


When I woke up we were ready 
to go. All the desert roads that 
we had taken up until now 
looked like well-made highways 
compared to the one we were 
on now. There was no road, just 
the desert. Classic desert scen- 
ery of orange sand dunes. The 
Sahel stared back at me from 
each window | peered out. The 


desert which washed tree barks 
bare, the desert that ate up ani- 
mals and spit out white bones. 
Laid in perfect anatomical order, 
acow here, cattle there. | had no 
idea how the driver knew which 
direction to head towards. But 
on he went until we reached 
Bahai. | was finally in the heart 
of the Sahel. 
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Tine: A world apart 


In Tine the line between Chad 
and Sudan disappears. The 
‘soldiers’, men in fatigues, 
could belong to the Chadian 
forces just as easily as they 
could belong to the rebel 
movement JEM. The town is 
one with the desert as is the 
vague border between the two 
countries. It is a good exam- 
ple of the divisions one can 
witness in almost all parts of 
Africa. Hastily drawn lines 
over bloody warfare marking 
the countries as they appear 
in the Atlas disappear on the 
ground. People’s identities 
as Chadian, Darturi, Suda- 
nese, turn into Zaghawa, Fur, 
Erenge, Masalit, Beni Halba, 
Um Jalul. This is one of the 
factors which make Africa 
seem complex to the outsider. 
Ancient tribal lines, ancient 
routes which the pastoralist 
nomads follow become cha- 
otic and incomprehensible to 
the modern world once their 
keepers arm and start war- 
ring with each other. Reality 


is that whether intentional or 
natural, tribal lines and geo- 
logical formations have grown 
to mark territories more ef- 
fectively in Africa than po- 
litical entities. They separate 
the peoples. They shape their 


cullure, and as unilateral 
agreements signed in distant 
lands do little to address their 
needs, the meanings of these 
distinctions become more im- 


portant than they are given 
credil tor in text books. Rul- 
ers are recognized not by 
their achievements, bul more 
by their ethnic identity. And 
when whole populations fear 
for their lives, the lives of 
their livestock, their territo- 
ry, and take up arms, bloody 
contlicts lend themselves to 
chaotic massacres. Genocide 
even, becomes inevitable. 


Read fo Ouee Cassous 


The UNHCR compound stood 
in the middle of the sand dunes, 
a meter and a half high chicken 
wire fence marking its territory. 
The car passed through the iron 
bar which the guard at one end 
lifted, by bearing his weight on 
it. | tumbled out the car once in 
front of the one story brick build- 
ing. Same structure, same old 
and thick walls. Except this one 
stood higher up, with the main 
entrance almost two meters 
above ground, stairs leading up 
to it. A neat way to keep the ma- 
jority of the sand out, | thought. 
| popped my head in the door 
which stood ajar and said hello 
to Giovanni, on the phone, in 
heated conversation. The girl 
sitting next to him smiled at me, 
and | had the creepy feeling that 
she was the one we waited for 
two hours in Iriba. | smiled 
back and went outside to where 
my bags were deposited, in 
search of my tent. 


The tents at the Bahai settle- 
ment were in better shape than 
the ones used in QGuereda, 
meaning the zippers worked. 
The compound had a military 
feel to it. It was laid out on a 
much larger plot of land, and 
there were more tents. Beds 
were made neat and tight. Un- 
like the naked mattress and cot 
| got in Guereda, here there 
were clean sheets and bright 
colored blankets. Leaving my 
bags at the tent, and tucking 
the flashlight left for me by the 
bed in my pocket, | headed out 
to the cafeteria to get a cup of 
coffee. 


It felt good, easy almost. The 
breeze in my face, the desert 
in front of me, the local guards 
joking between themselves. | 
sat on the ground on the patio, 
dangling my legs. Soon there 
was the call to prayer. The 
sun going down, light fading, 
drums in the distance. | had 
finally made it. Filthy, exhaust- 
ed, but happy, | had made it 
all the way into the heart of 
the desert once again. 
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| decided to eat early. | want- 
ed to get a good night’s sleep 
and have a fresh start in the 
morning. Having heard a lot 
about the camp, | was anx- 
ious to see Oure Cassoni. As 
| sat on the patio briefly af- 
ter dinner and contemplated 
on my ‘personal’ success, 
as well as what awaited me 
the next morning, a cheer- 
ful crowd, having just settled 
in their respective tents ap- 
proached. Two Norwegians, 
GG6re and Hilde worked for a 
Christian organization from 
Norway. Amne, a _ young, 
beautiful and funny Suda- 
nese woman was their trans- 
lator. Although | had decided 
to check out early, | sat with 
them for a short while, just 
long enough to tell them why 
| was in Chad. They in turn 
told me about the assess- 
ment they were here to make 
for a potential project. 
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= It was getting dark, and large bee- 
tles had started to make their rounds 
Ae around the light bulb on the patio. We 


decided to go inside. As the conversa- 
tion ensued, Antoine from IRC showed 
up with my guide for the next morning. 
Jan, an Indian man in his mid-forties, 
would take me to Oure Cassoni. As 
they entered the cafeteria, he walked 
right up to me and told me he remem- 
bered me from Kosovo. We commis- 
erated. “It is crazy how small a world 
this is,” | said to Jan. End of the 1990’s 
the Balkans was the place where the 
phrase ‘ethnic cleansing’ ruled the 
day, and fast forward to 2000's, in a 
completely different part of the world 
the same cry rose up again. Did we 
learn from our mistakes? 


Barely able to stay awake, | left the 
posse early for a good night's rest. | 
was looking forward to sleeping in an 
enclosed space for a change. Howev- 
er little did | know that an unidentified 
visitor crawling underneath my tent 
would keep me up until 4:30 in the 
morning. Just when the sandstorm 
started. 


a6 “The Janjaweed killed two of their brothers and their father, 


then they set our huts on fire.” 59 
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Baraka Titi is from Darma village, close to the 
town Furawia in Darfur. His village is a mere 
20 kilometers from the town center, he says. 
He is Zaghawa and he is Muslim. His grand- 
son Atima is ten years old. His granddaugh- 
ter Asira is 12. Their father was killed by the 
Janjaweed in 2003 as he fought to protect 
their livestock. Their mother died 11 months 
ago, while giving birth to her sixth child. Ba- 
raka Titi remembers it clearly. Those were 
hard times, the camp was just being built. 
With their mother gone, Ayse Baraka, her sis- 
ter, took in the newborn. Their mother’s father 
took in the other three siblings. The children, 
although separated, were in good hands. 


Baraka Titi seems to remember every detail of 
the day the militia burned their village to the 
ground. “The Janjaweed killed two of their 
brothers and their father,” he says looking at 
the children, “then they set our huts on fire.” 
They had managed to get away, a small group. 
The children’s mother was pregnant at the 
time. “Our relatives took them and their moth- 
er to Boba,” he continues. Chad was across 
the border and he says that they thought they 
would be safe once there. “We walked for nine 
days, using our donkeys only to carry our drink- 
ing water,” he says. “We ate fruit from trees,” 
adds Atima, eager to be part of our conversa- 
tion. “When we finally crossed into Chad we 
were barely alive,” conclude Baraka Titi. 
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Almost a year after her death, Ayse Baraka 
still mourns her dead sister. The blind wom- 
an says she takes some solace in looking 
after her child. Ayse’s husband spends 
his days sitting in their makeshift hut, sur- 
rounded by handmade caligraphy pens 
and a bowl of black ink, writing scripts from 
the Qur’an on wooden panels. It seems to 
be the only way Ibrahim Mahmudi deals 
with the loss of family, the loss of a home. 


Baraka Titi still remembers every detail 
from the day the Janjaweed attacked their 
village. Yet despite the horror of the past, 
he says if their village is rebuilt, they can go 
back: “However | don’t know whether there 
will be peace.” 
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The morning had started at 6:30 with a 
brief visit to the local police for my intro- 
duction and clearance to travel to Oure 
Cassoni. It reminded me of the time we 
paid a similar visit to the head of police 
in Northern Pakistan to enter the Sham- 
shatoo refugee camp. | secretly hoped this 
time around there would be little fuss over 
the fact that | was a journalist. We drove 
into the sandblown inner yard, surrounded 
by one story buildings. Giovanni arrived at 
the same time as us in a separate car. To- 
gether, we entered one of the buildings. 
There were a bunch of men sitting in front 
of a mud shack, some wearing fatigues. 
Following a brief round of introductions, 
and some nodding of heads, the elderly 
man sitting in the middle approved my pa- 
perwork with a large stamp. We then went 
to the Prefect’s office next door. A quick 
introduction followed by typical questions 
as to my intentions followed by my short 
answers with lots of translation in between 
got me my clearance. My fears proved to 
be unfounded. Soon ! was off to the IRC 
office where | would meet Jan and hitch a 
ride with him to Oure Cassoni: the place | 
had been most looking forward to getting 
to since the planning days of this trip. The 
northern-most UNHCR presence along 
the Chad-Sudan border. As deep in the 
desert as | could get. 
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At 8:30 sharp we set out 

from the IRC compound in 
Jan’s brand new car. It was 
recently brought in, and 
him happy enough to be 
the first person to use it. In- 
side, it smelled like new cars 
do, and the fresh smell set a 
sharp contrast to the harsh 
weather we pushed our way 


distance were children. Four 
tiny girls, carrying large, un- 
stable bundles of stray wood 
over their heads were trying to 
make their way back to camp, 
which was nowhere to be 
seen. The strong wind occa- 
sionally blew the little ones off 
their feet. Unaccompanied by 
an adult, exposed to dangers 
that the terrain offered they 


walked long distances to col- 
lect wood and carry it back. 


As the girls came closer, they 
were all smiles; four beautiful 
kids, playful and happy. Here 
in the middle of this yellow 
vacuum, they stood seemingly 
detached from all that went on 
around them. The war, the ref- 
ugee camps, they all seemed 
distant. Giggling girls, posing 
in front of the camera with their 
full smiles. 


| continued photographing 
them until they were right be- 
side me. When |! finally lowered 
my camera from my face | real- 
ized | couldn’t see in front of me 
were it not for my sun glasses. 
Where the sand hit, it hurt. But 
these girls, they seemed oth- 
er worldly. They could easily 
and gracefully stand in front of 
me and pose, as if it were not 
tiny pieces of silica whipping 
at them, but fresh mountain 
breeze. | said my thanks, they 
threw their shy smiles at me, 
and then | jumped in to the 
relative safety of the car. When 
| looked back I could see them 
waving behind us. 
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Sandstorm had made its perma- 
nent marks on my camera. Tiny 
pieces had melted themselves 
into the small LCD panel on top 
of my SLR. And they would be 
there to stay, a reminder of to- 
day, and a reminder of these 
children. 


The moment | stepped back in 
the car, Jan started telling me 


about Oure Cassoni. He told 
me that it hadn’t been easy. IRC 
was the first NGO to come to 
the region when people start- 
ed crossing the border. They 
were coming in large numbers, 
scattered in the desert, vul- 
nerable and exposed, with no 
shelter, no food, no water. The 
aid organization had made wa- 
ter its priority, and immediately 


set to work. However getting 
provisions into the heart of the 
desert was not easy. It required 
a lot of effort and a lot of mon- 
ey. United States government 
had pitched in. A water collec- 
tion, treatment and distribu- 
tion center was set up in the 
middle of the desert. Jan told 
me that would be our first stop 
in the camp. 


Abdleabbae Yoeloe |Qree Casmni, Easton Choel 
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Abdul Gabbar Karkor is from Furawia. 
He says he has two wives. From his 
first wife he has four boys and a girl. 
From his second wife he has three 
boys and five girls. He sits majestical- 
ly in his tiny tent, defying the circum- 
stances the civil war in Darfur has left 
him in. Having no other option but to 
leave everything behind, the war has 
impoverished him like thousands of 
other families. His herd, his land, his 
livelihood has been stripped off him 
by the Janjaweed. The militia not only 
stole and looted, but they burnt his 
village to a few smoking timbers, he 
accounts. All because he was Zagha- 
wa. 


During the attack, his eldest sons 
took him with them on a donkey, he 
tells. After ten days of arduous walk- 
ing across the desert they finally made 
it to Chad. While telling his story, his 
posture gives away his true identity. 
He is not aman who is taken down so 
easily. He may have lost all his riches, 
but he still sits, clad in rags as if they 
are of the finest fabric, on the worn 
out mat on the desert floor as if in 
an armchair. He is proud, handsome 
and royal. Hardly a figure to feel sorry 
for. Hardly an old, blind man left in a 
tent all by himself, dependent on the 
generosity of others, timidly listening 
to the unfamiliar sounds around him, 
unsure of what the future holds. 


TT 


Jan stopped the car by the 
water tanks. We got out to 
walk around. They were mag- 
nificent structures jutting out 
of the desert. Made of what 
looked like aluminum, the 


tops were covered with blue 
nylon 


looking, the man- 
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sheeting. Industrial 


made water reservoirs not 
only collected water brought 
here in tanks, but also treated 
it, making it potable, Jan ex- 
plained. Despite their impres- 
sive sizes, compared to the 
large area the camp spreads 
on, they were barely enough. 
With the dry season coming 
to an end the rains were due, 
but still the NGOs were 
unsure whether or not the 
reservoirs would sufficient- 
ly sustain the population 
in the camp until the rivers 
started flowing. 


As we approached the treat- 
ment area, we saw a large 
bladder being filled with water. 
There was a truck parked be- 
side it. | would later see more 
of these bladders scattered 
around the camp, still bodies 
of drinking water piped into 
faucets, providing what was 
vital for survival in the desert. 


We walked around a bit, and 
| took some photographs. 
Later, Jan drove me to Zone 
C in the camp. | needed a 
translator. 


Oe ST, 
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Oure Cassoni was a mere 20 minute drive 
from the IRC and UNHCR compounds in 
Bahai. It was a massive camp, founded 
on a large expanse of land, and divided 
into alphabetical sections. Coming up 
from Bahai, there was not much to see 
in terms of scenery other than the sand 
dunes. Then all of a sudden out of the yel- 
low landscape, the tents emerged. Here 
too, on some of the earthern walls sepa- 
rating living quarters from the rest of the 
camp there were black and white hand 
painted symbols. My translator would 
later tell me that these symbols were trib- 
al insignia, identifying the different clans 
of Zaghawa. The majority of the refu- 
gees taking shelter in Oure Cassoni were 
from North Darfur and they were mostly 
Zaghawa. 


Life in Oure Cassoni was basic. Tents 
== provided shelter. Mats thrown on sand 
provided some protection from the in- 
sie - vasive sand. Occasionally handmade 
earthen stoves could be seen outside the 
huts, or sometimes they could be found 
: ; inside earthen shacks acting as kitchen- 
enmit - | ettes which the refugees who have been 
= : —é here longer than others built themselves. 
~~~‘ There were no latrines. The communal 
toilets were mud huts placed in between 
the living compartments, tight spaces 

‘ , = bordered off with plastic sheeting. 
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Fatima Abakar Ahmed 
has four girls, two boys. 
Her husband died _ in 
2003, she says. “He was 
very sick when the Jan- 
jaweed attacked. We 
couldn’t carry him out 
of the house. So we had 
to leave him behind. We 
all ran during the attack 
and when the militia was 
gone, we came back. He 
was dead.” Izeldeen, my 
young guide and trans- 
lator looks at me with a 
set face, “They were very 
rich,” he says, “the Jan- 
jaweed took all their ani- 
mals.” 


Fatima is from Ana Bagi 
in Northwest Darfur. She 
says that they left the vil- 
lage three times during 
consecutive attacks, and 
each time they returned 
after the armed militia 
had gone. However after 
the death of her husband, 
they no longer could stay. 
So they went to Orschi 
where her brother-in-law 
lived. “Later Orschi was 
attacked as well,” she 
says, “we had one don- 
key left, which carried 
our water for us as we 


walked to Chad. When 
we arrived here, it died 
too. There is no news 
from those who are left 
inside [Darfur]”. The one 
piece of news they had 
heard was that the village 
was attacked again, and 
the herds which survived 
the previous attacks were 
taken by the Janjaweed. 


Nima Guardia is having 
a hard time dealing with 
the fact that all thousand 
of her husband’s camels 
were taken by the militia. 
She is 23 years old, very 
sick and very angry. In 
the desert where there 
are no banks to deposit 
one’s wealth, keeping it 
as livestock is the way 
to go. However with the 
warring parties targeting 
the livestock in ever in- 
creasing numbers, that 
wealth can be depleted 
overnight. She says her 
husband has gone back 
to Sudan to fight for 
their land after leaving 
her in Chad. She doesn’t 
want pictures of her to 
be taken. She doesn’t 
want to be documented 
in this state. 
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When fortune folds... 


For the pastoralists their land and their livestock are 
their livelihood. A healthy herd of a hundred camels 
adds up to around 50,000 USD. The loss of livestock 
strips its owner of everything, impoverishing him, 
cutting off his food supply, taking away his wealth. 
Once in the hands of the militia it transfers its value 
to guns and ammunition. This is the main reason be- 
hind the reported attacks by the paramilitaries and 
the rebels targeting herds. 


Genocide does not necessarily come in the form of 
full blown massacres. It can be more inconspicious 
than that. Cutting off access to a civil way of life can 
wipe off numbers off the face of the earth, as chang- 
ing their way of life from self-reliant to dependent 
can diminish their very existance. Planned and well 
executed attacks on farming populations can over a 
period of time destroy them, endangering their way 
of life, even making them go extinct. 


However this slow and sinister process hides any 
evidence of genocide when it is spread over a long 
enough period of time, making its perpetrators un- 
prosecutable. 


Out in the desert, with their herds gone, the people 
have little or no means of survival. Even the most re- 
silient and the most resourceful become dependent 
on aid, where and when they can get it. Children 
become malnourished, prone to diseases. And over 
time the people along with their original way of life 
just cease to exist. The transfer of wealth and power 
from one group to another is thus completed. The 
strong survive. 


Samira Abdulhamid Ali, barely an 
adult herself, clutches her new- 
born baby boy to her chest as she 
admits us to her tent. Halid was 
born three days ago. His mother 
unable to wash him properly, he 
still has dried scabs of placenta 
on his forehead. Samira says she 
came to Chad with her husband 
in 2004. Four months ago, upon 
news of his mother’s death, her 
husband went back to Sudan, 
back to their village in Sanidadi 
near Kurbia. She hasn’t heard from 
him since. She says that her sister, 
Mira Abdulhamid Ali arrived in the 
camp 19 days ago. Having given 
birth to her first child only with 
her sister by her side, and with- 
out her husband to take care of 
them afterwards, the future scares 
her. The mother unable to leave 
the tent for extended periods of 
time with the newborn baby, and 
her sister not yet registered and 
without a ration card, they feed on 
whatever their neighbours bring 
in. She wants to offer us some 
water, but the plastic bottles at 
the corner of the tent hold the last 
drops. Despite the precautions 
IRC is taking in the camp with re- 
gards to water, with the dry sea- 
son coming to an end, so is the 
water supply. Shortages are com- 
mon occurances all through the 
west-end of the border. 


Mira’s story is not unique to Oure 
Cassoni. The camp, being the 
only refuge for the escapees of 
war in Darfur for miles to come, 
is porous, newcomers settling in 
with extended family and food 
aid becoming scarce as num- 
bers multiply. The aid workers are 
overloaded with the registration 
of newcomers, thus not everyone 
gets registered in time to receive 
proper aid. The camp’s lack of 
proximity from the hubs of supply, 
the terrain not exactly the most 
friendly for aid convoys to reach 
the camp, increase the problems. 
With the worst two years of vio- 
lence over in Darfur, food, like wa- 
ter is scarce in Oure Cassoni. 
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Despite the sandstorm we advanced from one family to 
the next in the camp. Jan mostly chose to wait for us 
in the car. Due to security reasons | was not allowed to 
stay overnight at the camp with refugee families. Gio- 
vanni had made that crystal clear. | had only until sunset, 
and | was to make it back to the compound with the last 
NGO car. Although | told Jan several times not to worry 
about me, to go on with his chores, and that he could 
pick me up sometime later in the day, it took a while to 
convince him. Finally, as it proved that | would be there 
for as long as | possibly could, spending time with the 
refugee families, he gave in, and handing me a walkie 
talkie, said he would come and collect me at the center a 
little past noon. | had three full hours to myself. Izeldeen, 
my young translator, had a lot of work in front of him, and 
despite the ongoing storm we set out to make the most 
of the little time we had. 


Once Jan left, we stopped by a few other tents only to find 
them empty. | asked Izeldeen if | was missing something, 
and he smiled and told me that it was the market day. Then 
he asked me whether | would like to go and see the 
market. Of course | would. 
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Once we got there 

it looked like a mov- 

ie scene straight 

out of Mad Max. 

The sand storm was 

lashing at the coarse 

fabric put on tall, un- 

even stalks, tearing it 

on the edges. On the 
partially covered mar- 

ket stalls there was 
anything and everything 

you could purchase with 
enough money: Hi8 vid- 

eo tapes, latest albums of 
famous African singers, 
video players, recorders, 
film, batteries. Consider- 
ing there was no electricity 
in the tents, it was an odd se- 
lection, only understandable 
given the fact that the mar- 
ket not only catered to the 
refugee families but to the 
aid workers as well as the oc- 
casional journalist. Clothing, 
food, almost anything your 
imagination asked for could 
be found here. The myth was 
well founded. The market 
was the most important event 

in the life of a Darfuri. 


Hateri Hadre Harun is from 
Ana Bagi. She says she is from 
the Harif clan of the Zaghawa. 
She is a kind woman with 
a soft smile. AS soon as we 
meet her, she invites us in and 
insists we stay for lunch. On 
the small fire which she toils 
over in the corner of the earth- 
en kitchen is a small pot. She 
doesn’t take no for an answer, 
she insists we share what little 
food she has to offer. Think- 
ing we may not have heard of 
Ana Bagi, she says it is near 
Orschi. She says her husband 
was killed as he stayed be- 
hind along with his three sons 
to protect the herd from being 
stolen. She stares off into the 


distance as she talks of the 
death of her husband. She 
says her relatives went back 
to fetch her sons. Her young- 
est daughter, a beautiful child 
in a torn yellow dress plays 
around her mothers skirts. 


“It took us seven days to 
come to Bahai on foot, some 
of the children on donkey 
back,” she says. Once in Ba- 
hai, they were transported 
to Oure Cassoni on July 1st, 
2004. She says she shares 
the hut, which they made out 
of mud, with six other people. 
Now that some have returned 
to Ana Bagi to bring her sons 
to her, the place is quieter. 
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As Izeldeen and | cram into the 
small kitchen, from its small 
round windows | spot curious 
eyes of the camp’s children 
watching us. They are being 
courteous not coming in, in- 
stead choose to watch us with 
vivid curiosity from a distance. 
On being spotted they throw 
shy smiles at us. With Hateri 
we stay a little longer, until the 
food is ready. Then we take our 
leave blaming our exit on our 
busy schedule. She holds my 
hands as | prepare to leave, “Tell 
our story,” she says, an appeal 
| have heard in many refugee 
camps in different parts of the 
world, “I will,” | promise her. The 
only promise | know | will not 
break. 
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On the opposite side of the camp, 
unlike Hateri, Hatice Davud Cab- 
bar is new to Oure Cassoni. The 
forty year old woman has ar- 
rived at the camp twelve days 
ago. | meet her at the Southern 
entrance to the camp where UN- 
HCR has set up tent to register 
the newcomers. With the spill- 
over rate across the border con- 
siderably slowed down, UNHCR 


only registers the newcomers on 
certain days of the week. Each 
new registration involves a ration 
card handed over to the family 
with which they can receive food 
and shelter. As the line is long 
and the day is getting late, Hati- 
ce has almost lost all hope that 
she will get registered on that 
day. She says they have been 
camped outside the camp, under 
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a tree ever since they crossed 
into Chad. The children lack the 
energy of those their age. They 
mostly cling to their mother. Her 
grandson whom Hatice keeps on 
her side, a quiet kid, has sand 
crusted around his mouth. She 
says people occasionally give 
them food and water. It doesn’t 
take an expert to see the children 
are malnourished. 


q/ 


“We travelled for five days from Ambouru 
to here,” Hatice says, “there were my four 
sons with me, one grandson and my sis- 
ters.” She says she is Zaghawa, from the 
Akaba clan. “While Ambouru burned, the 
city was surrounded and taken over by the 
Janjaweed,” she continues, “we ran. We hid 
in the mountains.” 


From where they took refuge, they knew 
that the Janjaweed was in the city. Only they 
couldn’t see what was going on in there. She 
says they never went back. For a year and a 
half they were displaced within Darfur. “We 
ate mati seeds along the way. Sometimes we 
pressed the seeds. From some people who 
had animals, we took milk. We dug wells for 
ourselves, for water. We made shelter by the 
trees.” As it became harder to find food and 
water, they decided to move on to Chad, she 
says. “We wanted to come over to Chad for 
along time, but we were afraid of the military 
between here and Sudan.” 


Wanting to hear her story in greater detail, 
and finding it hard to take notes standing up 
in line with her, | ask her to follow me to the 
next tent where we can sit down. It proves to 
be a bad idea, as more families, keen on tell- 
ing their stories follow us in. All of a sudden 
all the stories start coming out at once. Most 
women agree with Hatice and tell their own 
account of violence and hardships in Darfur. 
Izeldeen finds it hard to translate everything 
simultaneously. As the crowd around us 
becomes too much for the tent to hold, an 
overworked local aid worker comes yelling 
at us, telling us to vacate the premises. 


His timing seems perfect. As we 
continue our conversation out- 
side, Hatice’s turn for registra- 
tion comes. She is called into 
the first tent where she will be 
interviewed. | go in with her. | 
ask Izeldeen to translate the in- 
terview for me. The young boy 


listens to the questions and her 
answers intently. It is the same 
story which Hatice told us the 
past hour, with some more de- 
tail. “They are farmers and they 
also had animals,” says Izeldeen, 
“she knows a few people here in 
the camp, they have been stay- 


ing outside for the last 12 days.” 
He says. Hatice leaves the tent 
looking happy. She tells me she 
will finally have her ration card, 
“they asked me to come back 
for my papers,” she adds, “I will 
have a tent for myself when | re- 
ceive the card.” 


oS 
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It was getting late. While keeping an eye 
out for the last UNHCR vehicle to hitch a 
ride with, | knew there was one last thing 
| wanted to do before | left the camp. 
As the aid workers split in between 
cars, | chose a pick-up and signalling 
Izeldeen to follow me, asked the driver if 
we could take Izeldeen back to his tent 
first before taking me back to Bahai. The 
driver shrugged and we were en route to 
Zone C once again. As we pulled up by 
Izeldeen’s small tent he invited me in. | 
told the driver | would be a minute and 
followed my translator inside. | wanted 
to hear his story before | left Oure Cas- 
soni. This is his unbroken account: 


“My name is Izeldeen Khater. | am 23 
years old. The Janjaweed killed my 
brothers. | was in Nyala at the time. My 
father and | joined the SLA. My father 
was killed in fighting. Afterwards, | went 
to Libya with the army. | wanted to break 
away from them, but did not know how. 
My father had left me with some mon- 
ey. So when we returned to Darfur, with 
the little that | have got, | broke off from 
; them and crossed over to Chad to take 
ee refuge here.” 


Although Izeldeen told me 
he was 23, | could tell he 
was younger than that. 

He certainly was 

—, a city boy. His 
clean shirt, his 

jeans, and his 

sneakers showed 

much _ signs 
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wear coupled with style. The 
interior of his tent, although 
tiny, with a low roof — we 
had to bend over as we sat 
on the floor — was clean, his 
few clothes neatly folded 
and placed on the far end. 
| had caught him eyeing the 
small tin box of cigarillos | 
had jutting out of my camera 
bag all day. | asked him if he 
smoked. He nodded, smil- 
ing. As | handed the box 
with its few contents over 
to him, he said, eloquently, 
that he would enjoy one of 
them in the evening, after 
a nice shower that night. 
Looking around us at the 
sand washed landscape, 
the continuing sand storm 


and our dust washed fac- 

es we both laughed at 

=— the inside joke. Thanking 
him both for his help 

NN and his guidance as 
well as his compan- 
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ionship, | left his 
tent, and jumped 
back on the pick- 
up truck waiting to 
take me back to 
the compound. 


On the way back I! flipped 
through the pages of my note- 
book and found the section 
where Izeldeen had taken my 
pen and drawn me a list of dif- 
ferent shapes we had been see- 
ing on the earthen partitions 
around some of the tents. He 
had told me that they were tribal 
insignia, each identifying the 
clan of Zaghawa that the family 
living in that tent belonged to. | 
later would pass this list to the 
aid workers in Abeche, but for 
the time being | kept it to myself 
and thought of the subtle territo- 
rial segregation these signs held 
even, and maybe especially, in a 
refugee camp. At times of con- 
flict, ethnicities became sharply 
defined, blood going down the 
narrowest line traced back to its 
origins. When people felt their 
identity threatened, even the 
most secular would hold fast to 
their roots. And when in a land 
which was not theirs, and in a 
land where they were not nec- 
essarily wanted either, having 
lost almost everything, the only 
thing they were persecuted for 
and the only thing they had left 
became a flag to fight under. 


The sandstorm had subsided 
to a mild breeze as we arrived 
at the compound. After drop- 
ping off my camera bag safely 
inside the tent, | walked over 
to the kitchen for a cup of cof- 
fee. Although | was famished, | 
decided to wait it out and dine 
with the girls. Gére, Hilde and 
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Amne were all hanging out on 
the patio. As | poured myself 
a cup of lukewarm coffee from 
the thermos on the counter 
and joined them outside, a car 
bearing the marks of the Ger- 
man company GTZ, under- 
neath a caked layer of sand, 
deposited two guys in overalls 
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in the courtyard. One German, 
the other Swedish, both engi- 
neers working for the contract- 
ing company, had arrived to 
fix the broken generator. They 
would be spending the night 
at the UNHCR compound as 
well. We said our hi’s, made 
our introductions. 


While the girls chatted up the 
new arrivals | seized the oppor- 
tunity to talk to Amne. She was 
an interesting young woman, 
fluent in English, with a law de- 
gree from a University in Libya. 
“I never practiced however,” 
she said with a genuine smile, 
“my parents had intended for 
me to get married, however 
before | could do that too the 


war in Darfur started.” She had 
crossed into Chad only recently 
and was lucky enough to meet 
Hilde and Gére at one of the 
camps and to start working for 
them. | told her about my day in 
Oure Cassoni, and how | had a 
hard time finding people to talk 
to as it was the market day. “I 
really don’t know what the deal 
is with this market day and you 


guys,” | said making up a face 
to make her smile. She giggled, 
and laid out her confession “I 
went to the market today too”. 


We decided to rest a bit be- 
fore dinner. The guys wanted 
to wash up, so the girls and | 
pooled together the foldout 
chairs and sat down by the 
tents in easy conversation. 


Madeline, a young woman from 
Benin transfered here as the 
new gender officer for UNHCR 
and my rommate for the night, 
joined us too. The sun was set- 
ting and we could hear the call 
to prayer. While we shared our 
respective experiences back at 
the camp, Amne sat in front of 
her tent with a plastic pitcher of 
water. Quietly she washed her 
face, hands, and her feet. In 
the polarized light of the setting 
sun bright colored sand stuck 
to her skin where it got wet. 
Not minding the intrusion she 
got up and walked a few steps, 
turned to a pre-determined di- 
rection, and spread the sand 
at her feet flattening it with her 
hands, as if to dust off an un- 
seen carpet. She then started 
to pray. The breeze, a remnant 
of today’s storm, using up the 
final strands of its energy blow- 
ing at the colorful cloth of her 
dress in the dying light, she 
stood there as if detached from 
the rest of the world, radiant, 
graceful and beautiful in silent 
prayer. Once the distant call to 
prayer was answered on her 
part, she joined us with her soft 
smile. It was time for dinner. 


As we dug into the unimpres- 
sive yet welcome food on our 
plates, we listened to the sto- 
ries of the Swedish engineer 
from GTZ. He had recently tak- 
en part in a venture to bring in 
a fleet of Scania’s for UNHCR. 
| had heard of the transfer of 
refugees due to overcrowding 
in Goz Beida and Goz Amer. 
These trucks would be used to 
carry the families to the newly 
constructed camps around 
Adre and Abeche. The trucks 
were brought in across the 
desert from Libya to Chad. He 
pulled out his laptop to show 
us the photos. 


The photos were of the des- 
ert and the trucks as they got 
stuck in the sand, breaking 
their axles. Men, both Chad- 
ian military escort with guns 
and the civil transfer crew at- 
tending to the vehicles, tried 
to get them fixed in as little 
time as possible before the 
desert swallowed the rest of 
the fleet. As a kind gesture to 
the share of such adventur- 
ous accounts, Hilde brought 
out their last bottle of gin from 
their tent. The rest of the night 
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seemed it would lend itself to 
drinking and telling stories of 
lands far away and emergen- 
cies long forgotten. Amne 
asked to be excused. Since | 
was leaving early the next day, 
| stood up to give her a hug 
and say my goodbyes, not 
knowing when we would meet 
again. In her soft spoken man- 
ner she said, “I have a present 
for you,” and taking my palm 
in hers handed me a hematite 
necklace. Beautiful in its sim- 
plicity the present 
meant more to 
me than any- 
thing | had re- 
ceived as a gift. 
The little time we 
had spent together 
had made us friends, and 
this was a bond to prove 
it. | was moved to the 
brink of tears. Barely 
able to talk, | put 
on the small 
necklace, 
hugged her 
and prom- 

ised that | 

would see 

her again, 

some day. 
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On my last day in Bahai | woke up early. The 
rains were close and unless | wanted to be 
stuck in the heart of the desert | had to take the 
car leaving around 6 a.m. South, retracing my 
journey back towards Guereda. With the rains, 
the mosquitoes would start and that meant a 
deadly strain of malaria would soon break out. 
The staff at UNHCR had urged me to plan my 
trip accordingly. Although | wanted to spend 
a little bit more time with the families in Oure 
Cassoni, restrictions on travel arrangements in 
the country meant that | didn’t have the luxury 
to leave much to chance. 


Giovanni had told me the day before to be 
ready to leave the compound early in the 
morning. “Be ready at 6 o’clock,” he had said, 
adding with a smile, “African time.” Delays 
were the rule of day here in the desert, and 6 
o’clock meant anytime between 6 o’clock and 
noon. | even had a whimpering hope that the 
delay would be extended to the following day 
so | would have a chance to go back to Oure 
Cassoni one last time. 


No such luck. The pickup truck that would take 
me up as far as Am Nabak was on time. To- 
gether with the driver we strapped my bag to 
the back. The pickup was old and well worn 
into the desert ‘roads’, with hardly any suspen- 
sion left on it. It delivered near fatal shocks to 
our spines with each bump on the road. Every 
once in a while | would strain my neck to turn 
around and make sure that my backpack was 
still with us. 
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The trip was uneventful 
and we reached Tine in 
time to leave a tyre to get 
it fixed. We even arrived at 
Am Nabak ahead of sched- 
ule. A blessing | thought, 
as | wanted to get some 
work done in the camp be- 
fore my ride to Guereda 
showed up. However com- 
municating my wishes to 
my driver Mohammed, a 
young Chadian boy, proved 
impossible. Between my 
little to no French, his 
non-existent English, nu- 
merous arm flapping and 
much radio traffic with ten 
‘parce que’s in one sen- 
tence, we ended up wast- 
ing an hour and a half in 
front of the closed CARE 
office. The community re- 
lations person, Hamid, was 
away in training in Abeche, 
the staff were on the field, 
and although we were min- 
utes away from the camp, | 
couldn’t get Mohammed to 
move the vehicle in any di- 
rection that was anywhere 
near the refugee families. 
He just kept on assuring 
and reassuring me that the 
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other car was on the way, and 
| uselessly tried to explain 
to him to go on towards the 
camp and wait for the arriving 
car there. Finally, | managed 
to get the message through 
and he drove on towards the 
camp, where | had a mere 
half an hour to get some gen- 
eral shots. 
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The camp was spread over 
a wide area, and seemed to 
be well settled in. It looked 
more like a shanty town than 
a refugee camp. Around 


each water distribution 
point there were long lines 
of empty water containers 
made of plastic. What Jan 
had told me about the wa- 
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ter shortages in Oure Cas- 
soni before the treatment 
centers were set up seemed 
to embody itself here in Am 
Nabak. Water, one of the 
early and most important in- 
stigators of the war in Dar- 
fur, was becoming a scarce 
commodity with the rains so 
close. 


G6 The parents first thought what he had was a simple cough. 
By the time they brought him to the clinic, days later, he 
was unconscious, barely able to breathe. The doctors 
tried all they could with the little resources that they had. 
They couldn’t save him. He died of simple bronchitis. 
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Fight to stay 
alive 
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A clinic is often the most 
important part of a dense- 
ly populated refugee camp. 
This is where patients un- 
dergo health monitoring, 
vaccinations, even surgery 
by qualified NGO st aff. 
Am Nabakis no exception, 
neither is Oure Cassoni 
nor Kounoungo in astern 
Chad, You can tell where 
the clinic is in a retugee 
camp by the crowd of wom- 
en forming sloppy queues 
in front of it. A clinic is 
the most important center 
of a refugee camp simply 
because airborne diseases 
such as respiratory ,infec- 
tions, meningitis or even 
the common flu ean claim 
lives in a matter of days, if 
they go untreated, poten- 
tially turning into epidem- 
ics in densely populated 
areas. 


During flight, nutrition is 
not exactly on top of thelist 
for those who are fighting 


to reach a safe haven. They 
try and survive on what- 
ever the land surrounding 
them offers. In the desert, 
it ig not much. Seeds, may 
be a few berries here and 
there, and if they are lucky, 
even sorghum. Children 
are hit worst with lack of 
food. Malnutrition brings 
with it a weaker immune 
system prone to disease. 
Diarrhea, massive dehy- 
dration and even anemia 
may follow, breaking down 
the immune system of the 
already weak, making 
them especially vulnerable 
to infections and infectious 
diseases. Outbreaks are of- 
ten inevitable, thus health 
monitoring and periodical 
vaccinations are essential. 


| was taking pictures of the clinic 
at Am Nabak with its long lines 
of women and their babies wait- 
ing to be treated when my ride 
to Guereda showed up. It was 12 
o’clock. As | gathered my gear 
and started for the car | thought 
of what Jan told me back at Oure 
Cassoni. Their biggest challenge 
was to convince people to make 
use of the clinics in camps, he 
had said, and with Oure Casso- 
ni spread on such an expansive 
plot of land, it was hard for the 
doctors to pay visits to the fami- 
lies and see if they were in need 
of medical assistance. “We lost a 
small child in three days,” he had 
told me, “the parents first thought 
what he had was a simple cough. 
By the time they brought him to 
the clinic, days later, he was un- 
conscious, barely able to breathe. 
The doctors tried all they could 
with the little resources that they 
had. They couldn’t save him. He 
died of simple bronchitis.” He 
had paused before adding, “if 
only they had brought him in a 
few days earlier.” 


The ride back to Guereda 
seemed short and fast. | was 
hungry when | arrived at the 


compound. Lunch was served, 
so/treated myself to a full plate, 
gulping down everything on it. 
Interesting enough the dishes 
had vastly improved since my 
last day here. There was even 
fresh fruit salad in one of the 
pots. In a land of mangos | was 
never quite sure how come we 
didn’t eat more of them. Some- 
one must have heard my ap- 
peal. 


Back at the tent | had a new 
partner. A young girl, working 
for Action Contra de la Faime 
had arrived and with me gone 
had taken the cot instead of the 
floor matress. She was didaling 
with her laptop when we met, 
and from her timid ways | could 
tell this was her first field assign- 
ment. 


Emmanuel had told me that we 
would have company tonight. 
The tents were all reserved as a 
German delegation was due to 
arrive. A minister and his aide 
wanted to see for themselves 
what was going on at the camps, 
and should they approve, des- 
perately needed funds would 
be made available. 


After lunch, Beatrice and | 
left for Mile as we had previ- 
ously scheduled. En route, we 
passed by a local truck with 
UNICEF stickers on, laden 
with stray wood. Beatrice ex- 
plained that since | was gone 
they had started a new pro- 
gramme. They knew that refu- 
gees who went out to the des- 
ert to collect wood had run 
into trouble with the locals. 
To avoid clashes and further 
animosity, UNICEF had inter- 
vened. Now UNICEF would 
be collecting the wood for the 
camps. She asked me whether 
or not it was true that in Oure 
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Cassoni they had started using 
kerosene stoves. | told her that 
| had heard that as well, how- 
ever | had not seen any. 


| looked out the window to 
watch the trucks pass us by 
wrapped in a cloud of dust. 
Mindlessly | rubbed my thumb, 
trying to ease the menacing 
pain. The lower joint of thumb 
was swollen. My fingers were 
filled with tiny, hard blisters, 
itching like hell. | didn’t know 
whether it was the heat or the 
food, but ! felt as if my healthy 
time in the desert was coming 
to an end. 
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Tijani Ibrahim Ajim is Zaghawa. His fam- 
ily belongs to the Keleva clan. He was a 
school teacher in Darfur, and now at the 
Mile camp he continues what he knows 
best, teaching. He has five children. He 
and his family have been in the Mile 
camp for almost a year now. A whole 
year away from their home in Kornoi. 


Ibrahim’s students are primary school 
kids. He explains that each school in 
the camp has 8 levels. It is important 
not to have a break in the education of 
the children. They may have become 
refugees for reasons beyond their con- 
trol, however they need to go on with 
their classes. At least that is what lbra- 
him believes, and that is one of the rea- 
sons why he works hard at making sure 
that each one of his students gets as 
close to a proper education as the con- 
ditions permit. He also confesses that 
hard work helps to temporarily take his 
mind off the recent past, to forget. 
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Ibrahim tells us that the attack on 
his hometown took place on the 
morning of January 14th, 2004. The 
military stormed in with trucks, sol- 
diers, on foot and on horses, and 
the assault was backed with heavy 
bombardment. It was early in the 
morning when all hell broke loose 
in Kornoi, and within 3-4 hours he 
and his family had left their village. 
The intensity of the attack was one 
such that should they have stayed, 
he says, he believes they would 
have all been killed. 


They first went to Bamina. For two 
days they carried whatever they 
took from home with them on don- 
keys. They stayed in Bamina for 
three months, up until the arrival of 


the international aid organizations. 
He says they all came, IFRC, MSF. 
They took him and his family along 
with the other IDPs to Tine. In Tine 
they stayed for two months. Later 
they were taken to Mile on trucks, 
and this camp has been their tem- 
porary home since then. 


Ibrahim says he has not been 
able to receive any news from 
Sudan, other than what he hears 
on the radio, “and that | never 
know whether is true or not.” 
Unsure, unconfident, he adds 
that from here on, “anything we 
are going to do, we do by the or- 
der of the UN.” In terms of pos- 
sible repatriation that order may 
be a long time coming. 


After talking to a school teach- 
er from Darfur, we met with 
other families in the camp. Mile 
looked more like a small village 
than a refugee camp: neat 
gardens tidily fenced off with 
stray pieces of wood, children 
playing in between earthen 
huts serving as living compart- 
ments. After a while we arrived 
at a clearing that looked like 
the village square. Trucks had 


pulled up to the clearing ahead 
of us, and families waitting for 
their arrival jumped on board 
to start unloading large piles 
of stray wood. Along with the 
trucks children had filled up 
the square too, and spotting 
the cameras they rushed to- 
wards us all smiles, playful. We 
walked in between tents, visit- 
ing families. | spotted a num- 
ber of women collecting grav- 
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el like stones off a slope. They 
were crouching with buckets 
in between their legs, and 
collecting even sized stones 
to take them to the construc- 
tion site. This was one of the 
few, better organized camps, 
with a communal way of doing 
things. It was clean, orderly, 
obviously well managed. Far 
away, yet it seemed almost as 
if it could be home. 


Sanaa 


Kaltoum Ali Beshir is a young moth- 
er of four children. She says she is 
28 years old, and Zaghawa from 
the Dava clan. She says she is from 
Darma, Kornoi. Kaltoum’s husband 
was killed in Kornoi on June 14th, 
2004. Upon his death, she knew it 
was no longer safe in Darfur for her 
and her children. So they crossed 
over to Chad, she tells us. They 
were eight people total. Most of 


them were children. She recalls it 
took them three days of walking 
from Darma to Bahai. But once 
there she soon found out that her 
journey was not over. There were 
too many refugees in Bahai, the 
camp was not yet set up, and there 
was not enough food and water 
for everyone, she says. Not able to 
stay there either, she tells us that 
her and her children moved onto 


Tine. Then they were told that the 
Mile camp was being set up. They 
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Touma Davud Gardia has a simi- 
lar story. The 20 year old tells us 
that she is originally from Abu 
Gamra. She is Zaghawa of the 
Biriyera clan. She cradles a new 
born in her arms as she talks to 
us. The baby is two months old, 
and not yet registered with the 
camp administration. 


Touma tells us that she has 
been in Mile for five months 
now. And it has been one year 
and four months since she was 
forced to leave her village. She 
says that when she crossed 
over to Chad, she first went to 
Tine, and later to Touloum. Both 
towns were full of refugees she 
adds. Not being able to stay in 
either place, she continued on 
to Mile. 


“Part of my family stayed be- 
hind in Touloum,” she adds, 
“that’s where my husband is 
now, too. Checking [to see if 
the family are safe]”. 
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Havva Ali Hassan is also from Kornoi. She 
is Zaghawa of the Girgaura clan, she says. 
They came to Mile from Mutur a mere eight 
months ago. The 22 year old says that an An- 
tonov plane destroyed their village killing her 
uncle and her cousin. Following the attack, 
she left Kornoi taking her only daughter with 
her. A two day trek across the desert took 
them to Chad. On the west-end of the bor- 
der, they were lucky enough to be located by 
aid agencies, and taken to the Mile camp. 
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Halima Yahya Mohammed is 
Tama. She says she is from 
Kulbuz, Darfur. She came to 
Chad in April 2004 following 
an attack near their village. 
The survivors of the attack, 
15 families total, crossed to- 
gether to Birak. They travelled 
for another four days on don- 
key back from Birak to Mile, 
she says. Having been here 
for over a year now, and un- 
sure how much longer they 
will have to stay, her husband 
has started looking for work 
around Iriba, she adds. 


The one thing that Halima, Hav- 
va, Taima and Kaltoum have in 
common is their will to survive. 
Were they not of an essence that 
chose to hold on to life regard- 
less of the odds, they would be 
long dead, killed or simply eat- 
en up by the desert they dared 
to cross at all cost. However, 
despite the hardships they en- 
dured, they moved on. Physi- 
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cally, if not yet psychologically. 
The trauma of the violence they 
have witnessed lingers, ghost 
like, in their voices. A shiver 
here, a whimper there. Howev- 
er they should not be mistaken 
for being weak. They are reso- 
lute in their ways, fighters, no 
matter what. And the hope that 
one day they may be able to go 
back to their villages and their 
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way of life is what keeps them 
alive. Taking away that hope 
from them at any time would 
be equal to hammering in the 
final nails on their coffins. Lin- 
gering on a peace deal to cre- 
ate a safe return for refugees, 
or even neglecting them at the 
negotiation table, in the vot- 
ing polls, during hand shakes 
would mean just that. 


lAS 


With sunset, Beatrice and | 
headed back to the compound 
in Guereda. | dropped off my 
camera bag in the tent and 
went in search of Emmanuel. 
He was sitting in the office in 
front of his laptop. “The gen- 
erator is finally working,” he 
said. Saving 


the progress report he was 
working on, he turned the 
machine off and asked me if | 
wanted to join him on a short 
visit to Amadou. He seemed 
stressed that there would 
be high level guests at the 
compound in a few hours, 
and wanted to see a friendly 
face before he had to deal 
with bureaucracy. 
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Our visit in WFP was brief. Em- 
manuel was restless, and be- 
fore long we took our leave to 
greet the German delegation. 


Back at the UNHCR kitchen 
where the visitors had sat 
down to dine, it didn’t look as 
threatening as Emmanuel was 
making it up to be. There was 
a young, motivated politician 
from the German govern- 
ment and his assistant. 

Their guide from UNHCR 

turned out to be Bernard, 
the head of mission for 
UNHCR in Abeche. Soon 
the Prefect turned up as 
well and it was a full house. 
Lucia — the young Italian 
woman to whom it turned 
out that we largely owed the 
improvement in our meals 
-— and ! chose not to join in 
the party, but have one of 
our own outside the kitchen 
tent. We pulled up a couple 
of plastic chairs, sat back in 
them, and underneath a star 
lit sky had our version of a 
girls’ night out. Chit chat over 
food, boys and life in general. 


10.06.2005 


I felt lucky that on my last 
day in Guereda the UNHCR 
team decided to make their 
routine check along the Su- 
danese border. Depending 
on the security situation in 
the region, border monitor- 
ing - a routine check of the 
desert plain for potential 
breaches by the militia, the 
rebels, or an incoming group 
of refugees — was necessary 
for periodical reports from 
the field. With news that the 
situation in Darfur had sub- 
sided to what many called 
‘low intensity conflict’, UN- 
HCR personnel were moni- 
toring the border area at 
most once every week. Vis- 
its to border villages such 
as Birak, and a general drive 
around the porous region 
to the east of the encamp- 
ments provided the regional 
office with updates and in- 
formation on the movement 
of the people and animals, 
and gave them a relative 
idea as to how the situation 
in Darfur was developing. It 
was one of the few precious 


ways of gathering first hand 
information on new arrivals, 
border activity, robbery etc. 


Of the refugee families still 
in possession of their live- 
stock | had heard that they 
kept their herds as close 
to Darfur as possible. As 
| wanted to see for myself 
what the area looked like 
and how the animals coped 
with it, ever since | had first 
arrived in Guereda | had 
been wanting to tag along 
with the UNHCR team for 
a day of driving along the 
Chad-Sudan border. When 
| had first told him of my 
intentions Emmanuel had 
warned me that | had to 
make a choice. A border 
monitoring mission would 
take up a whole day, and it 
would mean one less day 
for me to go to the camps. 
| had told him that it was 
a worthy compromise. | 
strongly felt it was essential 
to see at least part of the 
terrain through which the 
families | had been talking 
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to all these days passed to 
arrive at refugee camps in 
Eastern Chad. 


We set off as soon as our 
care packages of sandwich- 
es, bottles of water and a few 
fresh mangos were loaded on 
our four wheel drive. Soon 
the sun would bear down on 
us with full intensity, making 
air conditioning once again 
useless in the tight confines 
of the agency car. 


After an hour or so of driving 
across the desert, Lucia told 
me that we had arrived at the 
border area. A few more min- 
utes further into the terrain, 
large herds of camels, goats 
and donkeys started emerg- 
ing from the vast desertscape. 
As we drove past the herds 
and their keepers, we spotted 
a small armed group in faded 
military fatigues resting under 
a solitary tree. The local secu- 
rity officer who was travelling 
with us asked the driver to stop 
the car a hundred meters away 
from the group. There were 
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five or six men sitting around in 
the relative shade of the tree. 
They didn’t seem to mind our 
intrusion as we approached 
them on foot. Although | had 
my camera with me, | had re- 
ceived strict instructions in the 
car not to take any photos until 
permission was granted. No- 
body wanted trouble. 


There was a brief exchange 
of greetings in the local 
language followed by a 
short exchange of words. 
The security officer turned 
around and told me to take 
a picture of him and the 
young man who seemed to 
be the leader of the armed 
group. Seizing the oppor- 


tunity | also took a couple 
of shots of the men under 
the tree. Later in the car, | 
was told that the men were 
refugees, here to protect 
their herd. To me, with their 
military gear and kalash- 
nikovs instead of ordinary 
one-shot rifles, they looked 
more like a rebel faction 


than refugees. However 
we were in Dar Zaghawa, 
and the Zaghawa was not 
exactly shy of firearms. In 
addition, guns and am- 
munition were not that 
hard to acquire in areas of 
conflict. | decided to take 
the security officer’s word 
for it. 
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Leaving the men behind we continued along the 
border in search of families. Near Kulbuz, Su- 
dan, on the Chadian side of the border a village 
had been burnt down to ashes. Lucia took note 
of its coordinates, and announced that it didn’t 
look like a recent attack. There was nothing 
left of the small settlement, except black burn 
marks on the sandy expanse. | was told that it 
was a Zaghawa village, and that technically we 
were still on the Chadian side. Out in the desert 
in between countries there was no specific bor- 
derline, no fence separating Chad from Sudan, 
no line drawn in the shifting sand. It was all the 
Sahel and we could be playing hopscotch be- 
tween the two countries for all | knew. 


By noon we had finally reached Birak. The 
small border town was teeming with activity as 
it was the market day. Lucia went in to briefly 
talk to the local officials, and after a short sand- 
wich break the two of us dove into the colorful 
market as every other good citizen of this sand 
blown town. The market was much different 
than the one | had seen in Oure Cassoni. Here 
there were no video recorders, no film rolls, no 
music tapes. There was local produce, lots of 
spices, some livestock, and odd knick knacks 
as if acquired overtime and during endless 
rounds of barter. Sellers, most of them women, 
had spread on the ground colorful fabrics dis- 
playing the items they had brought in to sell. 
There were many customers, the air alive with 
the cacophony of conversations. 


~ 
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On our way back from Birak we 
stopped by what seemed to be 
a seasonal settlement. Lucia 
told me that clusters of huts like 
these could be found along the 
routes of the pastoralists. When 
the migration started families 
would inhabit them for as long 
as their animals chose to stay 
there. Around these three huts 
there were many children run- 
ning around in loud laughter. As 
we stopped the car in front of 
one of them, hearing the engine 
of our car, women emerged from 
inside. They were shy and slight- 
ly timid with their men gone. 
However seeing Lucia and me, 
they came forward and started 
answering the security officer’s 
questions on any recent border 
activity that they knew of. 
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We were told that it had been 
quiet for sometime, they had 
heard no incidents of robber- 
ies or attacks. When asked, 
they told us that they were 
originally from Wadi Racibe 
in Guzdige, Chad. “They are 
nomads,” Lucia said. Early 
migrants, trying to arrive in 
the region ahead of the rains. 
Their arrival meant that the 
rains were due. It also meant 
that my time in Chad was 
slowly coming to an end. 


The children in the small set- 
tlement were running around 
half naked in the heat with 
yellow plum like fruits in their 
hands, their bellies protrud- 
ing. Longer dry seasons each 
year had dealt a heavy hand 
on the pastoralists, their chil- 
dren suffering the most from 
lack of food. As it became 
harder for the herds to find 
lush pastures, the animals 
became weaker and prone 
to disease. Meat and milk, 
two essential proteins for the 
children soon became a lux- 
ury. Whatever these people 
found in the desert became 
a large part of their daily diet, 
and it was not much. Car- 
bohyadrates mostly, and the 
potbellies were a proof of 
that fact. Yet a robust group 
of people, they managed 
to survive in a place where 
many would perish in matter 
of days if not hours. 


We had arrived at the com- 
pound tired, hot and dusty 
from the day’s driving. Despite 
the airconditioning in the car 
the heat had managed to get 
to us. It was my last night in 
Guereda. | was leaving for 
Abeche in the morning, mov- 
ing slowly back to where my 
trip originally started. As we 
made it back to the UNHCR 
compound in good time, | told 
Emmanuel that it was essential 
we have a farewell party. 


With dusk we left for WFP 
picked up Amadou, had him 
buy us beer which we left to 
cool in a large earthen pot in the 
shade with water inside. Then, 
out of tradition, we set of for the 
Prefect’s mansion for our last 
dinner together. 
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By the time we got there it 
was already dark. As we drove 
in the mansion’s sand swept 
yard, the old man was sitting 
as usual by himself on the pa- 
tio of the grand building. We 
had missed the mangos, but 
we were just in time for din- 
ner. The night was still with 
heat and humidity hanging 
heavy in the air. There was no 
breeze, the dense air not giv- 
ing us any room to breathe. 
Small unidentified — visitors, 
sinister, started feeding on 
us in no time as we set down 
to eat, leaving itchy marks 
where they landed. The Pre- 
fect assured me they were 
not mosquitoes. He said they 
were termites. After the meal 
| leaned back in the large iron 
chair. | thought that this was 
my last night under the shel- 
tering desert sky with its infin- 
ity. There was a song on the 
long wave radio. The night 
blanketed the town, only small 
kitchen fires marking where 
there were houses in a sea of 
black. We spotted a vehicle 
trying in vain to cut the dark- 
ness with its headlights. After 
the meals were served in the 


households, and the fires put 
out, the darkness was once 
again absolute. Even the new 
moon couldn’t hold its light 
for much longer. It set, leav- 
ing the stage to the stars. Up 

until my nights in the desert 

| never thought one could see 
by starlight. However here in 
this magical setting, it was al- 
most possible. Either that, or 
it was a fooling sensation as 
one’s eyes got accustomed to 
the lack of light. Once again 
| thought: the human adapt- 
ability of it all. 


After the long and silent dinner, 
the exhaustion, the heat and 
the termites eating us alive in 
the cover of the night we took 
our leave a bit earlier than usu- 
al. The conversation in French 
which Emmanuel and Amadou 
had taken up with the Prefect 
on national politics had final- 
ly come to an end. After two 
rounds of tea, laden with scoops 
of sugar, Amadou asked for the 
road. | felt exhausted. Once 
in the car, | asked the guys to 
drop me off at the compound 
as | could barely stay awake. 
They both objected. They said 


that 

it was our last 
night together and there 
was no way | was going to 
“break up the team.” 


On our way back from the 
mansion to the WFP com- 
pound | stared out the win- 
dow. On the narrow streets 
of Guereda candles were lit 
in houses and families gath- 
ered around the dim light 
in the heavy heat. Curtains 
on the store entrances were 
left undrawn trying to let in 
whatever breeze there might 
be. Once at the compound, 
Amadou served us the cool 
beers. Emmanuel kept joking 
that with my leaving tomorrow 
morning, life would be tough 
in Guereda tonight, an inside 
joke that even | wasn’t quite 
sure | knew what it meant, but 
laughed anyway. 


Just as we had barely taken 
our first sips, we heard wom- 
en wailing outside. The guys 
looked at each other and said 
“someone must have died.” 
The air had not felt heavier. 
We sat around the sultanate, 
tense, until the guard showed 
up to tell us that a small child 
was lost. Emmanuel’s face 
was drawn. He said the wail- 
ing made sense. In the desert 
if a child was lost, the parents 
expected the worst. There 
was no way he could make it 
back safely in the dark. And if 
he wandered off too far, there 
was no way he would make it 
back the next day either. He 
would just perish, most likely 
disappear into the vast sandy 
expanse. Once he was lost, he 
was good as dead. If he hadn’t 
already been found, finding him 
would be a miracle. 


Emmanuel was soon telling us 
that in times of hardship every- 
one needed someone in their 
life to tell them that things were 
going to be OK. Someone other 
than one’s parents. For him, for 
one time in his life, it had been 
his wife. Back in Rwanda, after 
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the massacres he had driven 
back to his town to inquire after 
his family, only to find everyone 
murdered. He had driven the 
same day back to Kigali. Trau- 
matized he had found out that it 
would be his wife who comfort- 
ed him. He said that the day he 
came back home, he was not 
able to talk, cry or eat. He said 
he went straight to his room like 
a baby. That was when his wife 
came, sat by him on the bed, 
patted his back and had told 
him, “Everything is going to be 
OK.” Emmanuel told us that it 
was important, to have some- 
one like that in your life. He said 
it was important to go on. Every- 
one needed hope that someday 
things would be OK. 


Back at the UNHCR com- 
pound | walked over to my new 
tent. This was my last night in 
the desert and | finally got the 
chance to sleep in the VIP quar- 
ters, meaning | had a tent to 
myself with zippers that worked 
and mosquito nets on the win- 
dows. Lying down on my cot, 
| relaxed and let everything go. 
On my last night in the desert, 
sleep came easy. 


11.06.2005 


In the morning Beatrice and | left for Kou- 
noungo at eight o’clock as scheduled. It 
was a hurried goodbye at the compound. 
| left my email and telephone number in 
Turkey with Emmanuel in case anyone 
of them passed through my neck of the 
woods. We said our goodbyes, knowing it 
would be most unlikely we would see each 
other again, if ever. 


At Kounoungo we had only two hours as 
the car which would take me to Abeche 
would arrive most likely before noon. Bea- 
trice helped me interview three families. 
Towards the end of the interviews, the car 
which would take me south had already 
arrived and Beatrice got word on the radio 
that the driver was waiting for me. Knowing 
the short patience level of Chadian drivers 
| didn’t want to endanger the trip by mak- 
ing him wait too long. However a part of 
me wanted to stay with the last family | had 
talked to, and spend a few more days with 
their son who had gone through so much 
at such a young age. “! must come back,” 
| thought, as | packed my camera bag, and 
asked my leave from the family. | had to 
come back to Kounoungo. 
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G6 The village was burnt. My father and my grandmother 
were killed in the attack along with my uncle who 
was blind. He died because he couldn’t run with us. 95 
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Yaqoub Yahya Suleiman is from 
Sabarna in Western Kebkabiya. 
Of his two wives, Amsellama 
Adam Osmana and Nazifa Ba- 
hit Hamid, he has ten children. 
The family has crossed _ into 
Chad together in February 2004. 


“We were in Sabarna when the Su- 
danese government and Janjaweed 
attacked with Antonovs bombing 
from all directions,” Yaqoub tells 
us. “The village was burnt. My fa- 
ther and my grandmother were 
killed in the attack along with my 
uncle who was blind. He died be- 
cause he couldn’t run with us. We 
all ran to save ourselves. We saw 
children of our relatives taken by 
the Janjaweed. To this day we 
still don’t know what happened to 
those kids. There were two chil- 
dren between the ages 10 and 
13, a boy and a girl. They were 
abducted. A large number of peo- 
ple were killed, 12 people, two of 
them were girls. Four girls between 
the ages of 15 and 18 years were 
abused and raped by force. The 
Janjaweed spent four weeks with 
the girls and then they let them go.” 


During the attack, the villagers 
had run for the hills, Yakup says. 
They hid there for sometime be- 
fore heading North. He recalls 
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moving to a hill named Jellah 
where they stayed for 20 days. 
They got food and water from 
neighbouring villages. “The 
Janjaweed continued their ad- 
vance so people kept on mov- 
ing North in growing numbers,” 
Yakup says. They also moved. 
Along with the group of people 
they were with they went to Abu 
Leha near Kornoi, where they 
spent another 20 days. “Abu 
Leha to Tine was the worst 
part,” says Yaqoub, “because 


it was the desert and we had 
no water. It took us 27 days 
to arrive in Tine.” On the way 
Yaqoub says he took a tin and 
placed seeds and water inside 
to give to the children. Him and 
his wives went hungry for most 
of the way. He says not having 
donkeys he carried whatever 
luggage they had on his back. 
The small children were tired 
walking long distances so him 
and his wives had to take turns 
to carry them on their backs. 
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One of the two wives was preg- 
nant during their flight. Along 
with the baby in her belly she 
also had to carry a two year 
old on her back. “Small chil- 
dren, the handicapped and the 
elderly we had to leave them in 
the fire,” says Yaqoub, “some of 
them were taken by the moving 
water.” As the attack on their 
town coincided with the floods, 
the wounded didn’t seem to 
have much chance. “Some 
people went to Kebkabiya to in- 
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form the government but no solu- 
tion was given by the government. 
Our cattiles, our property were all 
taken by the militia.” Yaqoub’s 
family stayed in Tine for almost 
one month before they were taken 
to Kounoungo by the aid agen- 
cies. His brother was separated 
from the rest of the family during 
the attack, along with his mother 
and his sister. Yaqoub tells us that 
to this day they still have not ar- 
rived in Chad. He believes that his 
brother is still in Kebkabiya. He 
says he received a letter from him 
through ICRC but there was no 
news in it regarding their mother. 


“The Janjaweed took what they 
needed. What they didn’t need 
they burned. The young kids they 
stole. They stole them to keep the 
cattle which they also stole. So we 
say that this is genocide. There 
are laws in war. That small chil- 
dren and handicapped shouldn’t 
be killed but the Janjaweed de- 
stroy everything. They want to 
take the negro people from the 
roots and destroy all the black 
people. Destroy all the Darfur peo- 
ple.” Once more feeling the need 
to emphasize that neither these 
acts of violence are random with- 
out preplanning, Yaqoub adds, 
“in my life | have never heard of 
any accidents happen in history.” 
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Ali Harun Abbakar is from Adar village, 
North of Kebkabiyah. He says it was the 
morning of March 11th when the Anton- 
ovs started flying above their village, heavy 
bombardment followed their low-level sor- 
ties. Ali recalls the Janjaweed storming into 
his village half an hour into the bombard- 
ment. He says they came on horseback, on 
camels, and cars. They split into groups, 
he tells, some killing people, some taking 
animals, some burning the village, some 
gathering small girls to rape them. The vil- 
lagers ran in different directions to save 
themselves. A group of people headed 
East. Ali accounts that on the first day of 
attacks 75 people were killed. On the sec- 
ond day, another 25. Not to mention the 
wounded. He tells us that he was wounded 
as well, a shot went through his arm. He 
raises his arm to show us the scar. He ran 
to save himself but he was bleeding heav- 
ily, “So it was hard,” he says. “I escaped 
into the bushes. For half a day | stayed 
there.” At night some of his relatives re- 
turned to the village, making darkness their 
cover. “The Janjaweed was still around but 
there was no moon that night. So my rela- 
tives came back and took me from where 
| was hiding. We ran away on horses.” 
Ali and the rest of the family had arrived 
in Kounoungo ahead of his wife and son. 


Ali was separated from his el- 
dest son and his wife during the 
attack. His wife and her son had 
run to try and round up the cat- 
tle that had gotten scared dur- 
ing the attack. “The animals had 
run away because of the fire. My 
wife wanted to round up what 
was left of our livestock.” Ali’s 
wife picks up the story where he 
leaves off, “Everyone was run- 
ning in different directions, our 


village was burning. The animals 
ran too. So we followed them. 
But at night, when we returned 
we couldn’t find anybody. We 
didn’t know where my husband 
had gone.” While searching for 
her family, Ali’s wife says she ran 
into some relatives. They took 
the woman and her son along 
with them until Tine. It was in 
Tine where she heard that her 
husband and family were well 


and in Kounoungo. Following up 
on efficient yet informal dissemi- 
nation of information, a few in- 
quiries here and there, her rela- 
tives had come up with the where 
abouts of Ali and the rest of her 
family. “Up until | got the good 
news that they were alive, | had 
thought them dead from thirst 
and hunger if not the attack,” 
she says. They immediately 
moved onto Kounoungo as well. 
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It was not only Ali’s wife who 
thought she would never see her 
family again. When they got sep- 
erated Ali Harun had also thought 
his wife and his son had died. 
He says that when he saw them 
he couldn’t believe his eyes. At 
long last the couple and their six 
children were once again united. 


(om 
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Abdurrazik Yakup Yahya is 12 years 
old, he attends to second grade at 
the UNICEF school in Kounoungo ref- 
ugee camp. He says they want to go 
back to Darfur but without peace it is 
impossible. He adds that there is still 
no peace or security in his country. 
For a teenager who should have dif- 
ferent, lighter interests than politics, 
he looks too serious. Talking to a jour- 
nalist may be one reason. However 
Yakup seems to know what he is talk- 
ing about, “We were abused by the 
Bashir government. All our property 
which we have made in our lives is tak- 
en and destroyed and all our families 
killed and the rest were wounded. We 
need our rights reinstituted. From the 
Sudanese government.” Once again, 
well versed words from a teenager. 


Abdul Majid Abdullah Muhammed is 
20 years old. He is from Kornoi. He 
shares a hut at the Kounoungo refu- 
gee camp in Eastern Chad with his 
grandfather, Muhammed Irigi Tegrini. 


At first glimpse Abdul Majid Abdullah 
seems like a normal young man. With 
his dark sunglasses fashionably sup- 
ported on his head and his although 
worn, casual clothes, clean despite 
the dust worn camp, make him indis- 
tinguishable among others like him — 
so long as he keeps his hands in his 
pockets. So that is exactly where he 
likes to keep them, away from pry- 
ing eyes and curious looks because 
once they are out and exposed, Ab- 
dul Majid Abdullah is embarressed 
of his brutally and permanently 
maimed hands; with his fingers mol- 
ten together, a nail jutting here, an- 
other there, a pair of useless stumps. 


One year ago Abdul Majid was just 
like any other boy of his age. He had a 
pair of perfectly strong hands, all ten 
fingers intact. Even his life was rela- 
tively ordinary. Until the Janjaweed 
chose Kornoi to stage an attack. 


Four people from his family were 
killed in the garden, he says, three 
were killed in another place. He 
adds, “Il was taken by the Janja- 
weed.” He says they tied him with 
a huge rope and pulled him behind 
their horses. There were three other 


boys who were also taken by force 
from their families. “The rest of the 
time they ordered us around to cook 
for them, to clean their clothes and 
to take their horses to water. Once 
our chores were done, they tied us 
behind their horses by our hands 
and pulled us for long distances. 
They seemed to enjoy it.” The torture 
lasted for a total of three days. Three 
full days of agony, disgrace, fear. 


The morning of the third day Abdul 
Majid says he still doesn’t remem- 
ber much of. He says he doesn’t 
know how everything happened. 
He tells us that after another round 
of being dragged behind the hors- 
es, he was left unconcious behind 
a bush. When he came to himself, 
all hell had broken loose. The SLA 
had arrived and was raiding the 
Janjaweed compound looking for 
the children. Abdul Majid says he 
saw a couple of Janjaweed mili- 
tants pull together the three boys 
and “put a bullet to their heads”. 
He says it felt as if he was dream- 
ing, unable to scream, to move 
even. From his inadvertant hiding 
place he watched all that hap- 
pened, torn apart, semi-conscious. 
Finally when the SLA spotted him, 
he was incoherent, unable to talk, 
the rebels later told his grandfather. 
His hands, his feet were covered 
with blood from days of being tied 
up, his body covered with scars. 
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Abdul Majid’s grandfather 
Mohammed continues the 
story. He tells us that ever 
since they were forced from 
Kornoi he tried to find the 
SLA and send them in search 
of his grandson. SLA had 
trailed the Janjaweed and 
they had managed to rescue 
Abdul Majid. The rest of the 
family was convinced that 
Janjaweed would have killed 
the boy by now, so they had 
left. Mohammed however 
stayed behind and waited for 
SLA’s return. And when they 
finally came back with his 
grandson, he says he him- 
self couldn’t believe his eyes. 


Abdul Majid was incoherent, 
out most of the time, suffering 
from severe trauma. When 
SLA brought him back to Kor- 
noi, and his grandfather took 
him in, there was nowhere 
they could turn to for medi- 
cal attention. Abdul Majid’s 
hands required emergency 
surgery. They were badly in- 
fected, bones broken, wounds 
deep. The boy had already 
lost several of his fingers. 


His grandfather took him on a 
camel, nursed his hands with 
water and iodine for days, 
tried to treat the wounds with 
penicillin powder as they tried 
to cross the desert into Chad. 
Four days later they final- 


ly arrived in Tine where Abdul 
Majid could receive some med- 
ical assistance. By then Abdul 
Majid’s hands were beyond 
any surgical recovery. Moham- 
med had tried to do the best 
he could for his grandson and 
had saved his life, somewhat 
stopping the bleeding and lim- 
iting the infection. However 
Abdul Majid was maimed for 
life. A beautiful young man 
would be handicapped forev- 
er, marked for being Zaghawa 
by a group of Um Jalul militia. 


He now stays with his grand- 
father in Kounoungo. Moham- 
med tells us that Abdul Majid’s 
family went to Sehriye, in South 
Darfur sometime ago. Abdul 
Majid has received a letter from 
them through ICRC two months 
ago. In the letter, his fam- 
ily mention that they got word 
through SLA that Abdul Majid 
was alive and in Kounoungo. 


At the camp, he has some friends, and 
he tries to lead somewhat of a normal 
life. He goes to school but it is diffi- 
cult to write he says. So he just listens 
and has his friends help him by taking 
notes. Inspite of his hands Abdul Majid 
seems like a normal young man. How- 
ever were one to look closely, deep 
into his eyes, they would discover the 
ghosts of the horrors he has survived. 
And although he tries to look tough, the 
trauma of what he has been through 
and what he witnessed will stay with 
him for the rest of his life. Both sur- 
vivors, the grandfather and grandson 
try to take strength from each others 
presence. And no matter how coura- 
geous they are, they still fear what they 
have been through may happen again. 
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A few hours after leaving Kou- 
noungo we arrived at the junc- 
tion where there would be a 
change of cars. The vehicle that 
was to take me to Abeche had 
already arrived, and its driver 
was enjoying the relative cool 
of the shadow underneath the 
large tree he had parked. As | 
retrieved my backpack from the 
dust ridden back of the pickup, 
a two-car convoy hurried past 
us in the opposite direction. 
One of the vehicles belonged 
to CARE and the other to UN- 
HCR. The driver waiting for me 
told me that he could see Gi- 
nette in the second car. That for 
me was bad news. | really want- 
ed to head out to Gaga, the 


Chad-Sudan border, later in the 
day. | knew we would be arriv- 
ing in Abeche in a few hours 
and only with her help | could 
set out for Gaga right away, 
even if only for a few hours. 
Even half a day, any extra time 
| could get to spend with the 
families was a blessing as my 
date of departure crept closer. 


Once the transfer was com- 
plete and | relaxed in the front 
seat on the journey to Abeche, 
| started to feel the exhaustion 
of the last few weeks. The heat 
and the long roadtrip lulled 
my body to sleep, despite my 
mind fighting back, holding 
tight onto the stress of all the 
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The trip had been shorter than 
| expected. What had taken us 
four and a half hours going up 
to Guereda had ended up only 
three hours in the opposite di- 
rection. As we entered the UN- 
HCR compound | spotted Ber- 
nard sitting in the semi-open 
cafeteria. | half fell, half stepped 
out of the car, and ran to him in 
hopes that the faster | moved 
the more time | would have to 
convince him to have the driver 
who brought me from the junc- 
tion to drive me on to Gaga. 


Bernard’s reaction to my ex- 
citement was a mixture of su- 
prise and amusement. Trying 
to look serious he told me that 
were | some other journal- 
ist madly running across the 
compound towards him ask- 
ing him whether they can be 
taken to Gaga before uttering 
a proper hello, he would most 
likely ask them to leave the 
premises immediately. Howev- 
er it being me, he wouldn’t do 
that but instead would ask me 
to take a bite to eat, relax a bit, 
and settle in Maison de Sudan, 
maybe even take a shower and 
join them for dinner. In short, 
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Gaga until the next day, 
and | had no choice but to try to 
entertain myself in some other 
way. Before leaving the caf- 
eteria with me in it, he turned 
back and told me that there 
would be a convoy coming in 
the next day from the South 
and | could ride with them into 
Gaga. The trucks would be 
bringing refugee families from 
the overcrowded Goz Beida, 
transferring them to Gaga, 
which was in the midst of be- 
ing built. 


| dropped my backpack on the 
sand swept floor and walked 
over to the basic but clean table 
by the back wall with thermos- 
es on it and helped myself to 
a cup of coffee. Soon a young 
woman came to tell me that a 
car was waiting to take me to 
where | would be spending the 
next three nights. 


was spartan, with an actual 


de Sudan would come to pick 


bed and a mosquito net hang- 
ing over it. What was most wel- 
come however was the private 
bathroom next to the bedroom, 
a white tile covered rectangular 
space with a working show- 
ef, a sink and a toi- 
let. Although 

the tiles were 

old and bro- 
ken in places, 
the place was 
clean. After al- \ 
most ten days | per 


me up and take me back to 
the offices. | could take 
a quick nap. 
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Back at the compound 
in the relative cool of the 
early evening Bernard 


and | sat down to work | 


out the details of my fi- 
nal couple of days. It was 
decided that a car would 
pick me up at 7 o’clock in 
the morning. We would 
first stop by Farchana, 
the first and the old- 
est camp built along the 
border, and then head 
out to Gaga, the last one 
being built as of 2005. 
Bernard thought it was 
a nice touch to see the 
oldest and the newest in 
a Straight line. 


Outside the cafeteria a yel- 
low sky heavy with desert 
dust was weighing in as 
the sun started getting low 
on the horizon. | remem- 
bered seeing a similar sky 
once in Southeastern Tur- 
key, along the Syrian bor- 
der. The yellow clouds had 
deposited a muddy brown 
rain minutes later. We were 
then told that the clouds 


had gathered the dust over 
the desert in Northern Afri- 
ca and carried it with them 
only to deposit the load 
in Southern Turkey. Now 
what | saw outside seemed 
like the early stages of that 
yellow cloud picking up the 
dust and the sand, getting 
ready for its journey North. 


Although | had previously 
promised Anne Marie that | 
would dine with them that 
night, | made excuses and 


retired early. | wanted to 
enjoy the relative cool of 
the green inner courtyard 
of Maison de Sudan and 
take some notes. How- 
ever once there, | realized 
| was too tired to do any- 
thing. Covering my body 
with mosquito repellent | 
decided to take the advan- 
tage of the mosquito net, 
the actual canopy bed with 
a mattress on it, and have 
a nice long uninterrupted 
sleep. 


12.06.2005 


Nothing. The morning of the 
twelfth day started of with 
waiting for the convoy due 
North from Goz Beida at the 
compound. Later news came 
that the convoy coming in 
was empty. No one wanted 
to come to Gaga. The con- 
voy’s escort car arrived in the 
compound around 5:30pm. 
Cedric, a relief worker got out 
and walked into the cafeteria 
where | had been waiting all 
day for someone to take me 
to the camps. He sat across 
from me and we started talk- 
ing about camp transfers. | 
told him that had | had time, | 
would love to have accompa- 
nied him on the next round. 
He told me he didn’t know if 
or when there was going to 
be another transfer. He was 
disappointed as no one, not 
a single family, showed up 
for the convoys, “They all 
went to the market! It was 
market day, and there was no 
one in the camps we could 
find to take with us. Can you 
believe that?” As a matter of 
fact | could. 


| asked him how the trans- 
fers had been going up un- 

til this one. He told me that 

there had been only one 

other convoy so far. They had 
started the transfers a week 
ago. “The first convoy was 
a mess,” he said shaking his 
head, it was disorganized and 
crowded. Also unexpected 
too, “there was a baby born 
on the way.” A soon to be fa- 
ther himself, seeing an actual 
birth taking place in front of 
him Cedric was all sentiment. 
When | asked him if there were 
any stopovers on the way, he 
mentioned a transit area with 
plastic sheeting providing 
some shelter from the sun. | 
told him | had accompanied 
refugee families before in 
Northern Albania as UNHCR 
had decided to relieve the 
border area and shift the over- 
load to the safer camps in the 
South. It was a hard process. 
The families hardly wanted to 
leave, they preferred to stay 
as close to the border and 
their initial points of entry 
as they could. It was under- 


standable. 

They bordered 

hopes of return. It was what 
kept them alive. Should the 
situation in Darfur normalize, 
the families in camps would 
start a fast return. | told Ced- 
ric that once there was word 
of the Serbian army withdraw- 
ing from Kosovo, refugee 
families in border camps had 
started to return overnight, 
with whatever means they 
had available to them. Same 
hope lingered here. Families 
waited for the magical sign 
which would initiate their re- 
patriation. Thus the closer 
they stayed to their villages, 
to their towns, the easier and 
faster that return would be. 


We chatted for a while as 
he told me he was trying to 
get some days off to catch 
up with the arrival of their 
baby son. His wife was due, 


and it was only a matter of days before the 
birth took place. | showed him the list of 
Zaghawa signs which Izeldeen had drawn 
for me in Oure Cassoni. He asked me if he 
could have a copy. In turn he offered me 
an extensive write up on Chad in English 
he had managed to get a copy of from an 
Italian journalist. It was a worthy exchange. 
| told him that while preparing for the jour- 
ney here | hadn’t been able to find anything 
of value on Chad on the internet. He told 
me he had the same problem. So when he 
saw these pages he had immediately made 
copies. 


It was getting late. | knew | had to push 
hard to get to the camps the next day. |told |= : 
Cedric | would call ita night as | wanted tO ===. = 

head to the camps the next day. He tipped _ | 
me off on whom to find from which agency we 
at which camp. It was always valuable to ~S.* 
have contacts beforehand. | thanked him =e = =) ts =| 
and around 7 pm! left for Maison de Su- > ge SAS: = ; . 

dan. | took a shower and forced myself to - : 
an early sleep. | had to get up early the next = ee > . Pe pt 
morning, head to the compound and make . . ae 

sure that someone took me to Farchana. a , 
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| had been waiting almost an 
hour in the front yard at Mai- 
son du Sudan for the car that 
never showed up. Heather, 
my neighbour, seeing my frus- 
tration invited me over to her 
porch and offered me some 
coffee. As we sat sipping our 
drinks in the relative cool of 
the early morning, she told me 
| could always hitch a ride with 
her to the office. | thanked her 
and as there still was no driver 
by the time she was ready to 
go, | took her up on her offer. 


Once at the UNHCR com- 
pound, no one from logistics 
seemed to know who was 
supposed to be taking me to 
the camps. Almost everyone 
of importance had left the 
n compound for an 
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tial meeting in Adre. The cars 
had left early in the morning 
to meet with those crossing in 
over from Darfur. Bernard was 
among those attending the 
meeting, and even though he 
had told me earlier that he had 
taken care of the mission order 
releasing me to the camps, the 
piece of paper seemed to be 
missing. 


The Chadian logistics officer, 
buried in countless pieces of 
paper, was desperately trying 
to tell me all this in Franco- 
English amidst multiple radio 
calls and drivers stopping by 
the office reporting to work. | 
asked him if there was any way 
| could take a look at the mis- 
sion orders. Too busy and too 
eager to get rid of me he said 
yes. A few minutes later | had 
found the piece of paper with 
my name on it and Bernard's 
signature at the bottom. Finally 
a call was put through on the 
radio. After an initial reply, and 
what | took to be a promise, 
the driver on the other end of 
the radio seemed to disappear. 


Several other calls went 
unanswered. It was get- 

ting late and | was starting 
to get anxious. Just then An- 
astase, the big Chadian driver 
who had initially taken me to 
Guereda showed up. | was 
happy to see a familiar face. 
| tried to explain to him what 
was going on, that it was 7:30 
and | was already one hour be- 
hind schedule. “Please is there 
anything you can do to help 
me,” | pleaded. He said, Adre, 
pointing towards the border- 
town. Everyone seemed to be 
deserting the compound for 
the meeting. However, see- 
ing my desperation he talked 
to the logistics officer. After 
minutes of haggling it seemed 
like I finally had a car. They had 
matched me with Ahmad, the 
same driver who a couple of 
days earlier took me from the 
junction between Guereda 
and Abeche. A young and lean 
man, he didn’t seem too hap- 
py to be stuck with me for the 
day. He told me later on the 
way that he too was preparing 
to go to Adre for the meeting. 
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The road from Abeche to 
Farchana was greener than | 
expected. We passed through a 
couple of wadis, with huge trees 
on each side of the empty river- 
beds. Then out of nowhere the 
camp emerged. It was just like 
Anne Marie had described. The 
road to Abeche passed right 
through the heart of the camp, 
dividing it in two. | asked Ah- 
mad to drive around the camp 
a bit before we started looking 
for a translator. | wanted to have 
a general feeling of the camp 
before | started walking around 
meeting families. 


Our small tour ended at the 
school grounds. | noticed that 
there was a meeting going on 
at the UNHCR tent. | needed to 
find a translator, hopefully some- 
one who was a little in touch 
with what went on at the camp. 
| walked around the empty tents 
set up as classrooms, searching 
in vain for a teacher; someone 
like Beshir, whom | could rely 
on. However there was no one. 
In the few tents where classes 
ensued, teachers were already 
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occupied with their students. All 
aid agency personnel seemed 
to be at the meeting, and I didn’t 
know where to start from. Final- 
ly a young man, speaking a little 
English, approached me shyly. 
He asked me if | were a journal- 
ist, and | told him | was a pho- 
tographer and that | ran a proj- 
ect on refugees. Then | asked 
him if he lived in the camp. He 
did. He and his friend offered 
to take me around the camp if 
| wished. | said | would like that 
very much, and asked them to 
follow me to the car. Seeing the 


large UNHCR vehicle they were 
a bit taken back, and Ahmad ini- 
tially didn’t want to take them in. 
He told me that refugees were 
not allowed in agency vehicles. 
This was a rule | always had 
trouble accepting. Most agency 
cars were for agency person- 
nel only. However aid agencies 
there primarily to protect and 
serve the refugees started put- 
ting a distance between them 
and the people by not admit- 
ting them on their vehicles. The 
excuse was it was for security 
reasons. Ludicrous as it sound- 
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ed, it made one wonder — how could you 
protect someone who you were afraid 
posed a security risk to begin with? | had 
witnessed numerous cases where coura- 
geous and a little crazy, the aid workers 
had broken that rule. However some stuck 
by the rules no matter what the cost. 


Ahmad’s face was set. He was deter- 
mined not to let them in the car. The two 
men waited by the door unsure how to 
proceed. | told Ahmad it was OK, they 
would help us find some families in the 
camp. They wouldn’t stay long in the car. 
Not fully convinced, he allowed them in. 
| assured him | held all the responsibility 
and should Bernard find out, it would be 
my fault. 


Abdullatif Ali Abu Jalil says he is from a village 
called Anditi, close by El Genina. Him and his 
friend, Abdulkerim Adam Yussir, originally from 
Habilah have crossed the border into Chad 
together in March 2004. Abdullatif speaks al- 
most fluent English. He is my translator and 
guide within the Farchana refugee camp. 


First we drive to a cluster of 
huts on one end of the settle- 
ment. We get out of the car 
and for the next hour Abdul- 
latif takes me to the huts of 
a number of Masalit families. 
The Masalit stand out as a 
tribe. Even at first glimpse, 
they are much different than 
the Zaghawa. The women are 
dressed less conservatively, 


and act more freely. They car- 
ry on the tradition of wearing 
clothes with strong colors, 
however being partially naked 
is natural to them. 


As for the camp itself, noth- 
ing really sticks out, except 
the fact that the residents are 
mostly Masalit. | was told that 
Farchana was the first camp to 


be built at the onset of the cri- 
sis. Walking around we stop by 
a group of old women. Abdul- 
latif tells me they are all grand- 
mothers. They tell me that they 
crossed into Chad together. 
Hatice Sekeriya Idris is from 
El Segeye village, Ashtah Ih- 
sak Hammad is from Kudumi, 
Cemiye Ishak Hammad is Ash- 
tah’s sister and is also from 
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Kudumi. Meryem Muhammed 
Abukar, and Meryem Hassan 
Muhammed are from Kudu- 
mi as well. They tell me they 
have known each other for 
a long time, almost all their 
lives. They say when the Jan- 
jaweed attacked their village 
they ran together. They tell 


me that they held hands and 
crossed the desert together, 
taking strength from each oth- 
er, all the way to Chad. They 
proudly smile as they tell me 
their story. Proud to be alive, 
proud to be together still. Talk- 
ing to them you feel their inner 
power. One of them demands, 


almost dares me to take their 
picture. | comply. 


| can tell Abdullatif is proud 
of them too. | can feel the ex- 
citement in his voice as he 
translates their story. One of 
the women point to a young- 
er woman and a teenage girl 
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sitting with them. Ashtah 
tells me | should take their 
picture too. She _ says, 
“They crossed into Chad 
in April 2004,” and intro- 
duces the 17 year old as 
Fatima Hamis Abdulkerim, 
and the older woman as 
her aunt, “Hammad,” she 
calls her. 


Later we meet Jemia Ham- 
mad Mohammad, with six 
children, from El Genina. She 
tells us that she came to Chad 
in March 2004. The 15 year 
old Yahya Adamsa, greets 
us from across the makeshift 
fence of branches. This part of 
the camp resembles a shanty 
town, a ghetto. Communities 
have clustered around to- 
gether it seems, forming ten- 
tative neighbourhoods. 


“oluap. ddousor, Foecdoum, Kotleen Chad 


Together with Abdullatif we walk 
a bit further. He takes me to a 
house where Havva Yahya Is- 
mail is nursing her newborn. She 
is sitting on the ground, over a 
mat, with a baby clinging to her 
breast. It’s 20 days old, Abdul- 
latif says, and adds “she is re- 
ally poor.” Her husband has two 
wives he tells me, “today he is 
at the other house.” Havva has 
four children of her own. They are 
from Gokar, near El Genina. And 
they have been in Farchana since 
their arrival in April 2004. 


After talking to families, we say 
our good byes, get in the car to 
drive around for one final round. 
Ahmad has eased up a little bit, 
however when we finish the tour 
he looks relieved to have Abdul- 
latif and his friend out of the car. | 
thank Abdullatif, and we leave for 
Gaga, the newest refugee camp 
to be built on the West end of the 
border. 
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Gaga was a relatively empty 
camp compared to the rest | had 
been visiting during the past few 
weeks. It was new, and at the on- 
set didn’t seem to be adequately 
set up. It was growing however, 
sprawling as refugees from Goz 
Beida were transferred here. 
Cedric had told me that people 
didn’t want to come here. May- 
be | was wrong. Maybe this was 
the reason. The fact that it hadn’t 
been set up in full, didn’t exactly 
meet the needs of its population, 
had somehow spilled over to the 
families in the South. Efficient 
dissemination of information 
among the refugee families nev- 
er ceased to impress me. The 
families were probably not com- 
ing up north, just as Cedric had 
told me last night, because they 
had heard, somehow, that there 
was not much for them there. 
They had already dared leaving 
the way of life as they had known 
it, leaving their home, their land, 
their belongings. They didn’t 
want to take another chance, 
with the little they had, on yet 
another journey to the unknown. 


As we drove around the camp, | 
spotted Heather's car. She had 
told me that she was working as 
the child protection officer for 
UNHCR, recently transferred 
from Save the Children. | asked 
Ahmad to stop the car and got 
out to greet her. She was with 
a colleague of hers, doing the 
rounds, visiting families with 
disabled children. She asked 
me if | wanted to join them, and 
together we visited a Masalit 
woman with three blind chil- 
dren. By then we had formed 
quite a crowd, Heather, a young 
man working as a consultant to 
UNICEF, two translators, and 
myself in tow. | didn’t feel com- 
fortable entering the small yard 
without an invite, along with the 
group, further scaring the chil- 
dren. | told them | would wait 
outside. Heather made sure 
they didn’t take long vacat- 
ing the small garden to move 
on to the next case. | entered 
the yard. The woman cradling 
her baby in her arms smiled at 
me. One of the translators had 
stayed behind. Through him we 
talked for a short time. | took 
some pictures. The children 
had calmed down a bit, now 


that the voices in the yard have 
been reduced to three, one of 
which was familiar to them. 


As | didn’t want to lose Heath- 
er, | thanked the woman for her 
time with me. She gently smiled, 
and we took our leave. 


Further ahead | spotted Heather 
as she was standing by a tent 
surrounded by a curious group 
of viewers. She was talking with 
aman who looked like the camp 
manager, holding a walkie talkie, 
getting some information. While 
they talked | took a quick look 
inside the tent. There sat a small 
child, seven or eight years old, 
the paralysis having left his body 
disfigured, not at all sure about 
the commotion going on around 
him, scared from all the tall peo- 
ple standing around, pointing at 
him and talking about him. 


| had started to get uncomfort- 
able. In between visits | shared 
my concern with Heather. | told 
her that I didn’t feel comfort- 
able ‘observing’ them without 
trying to interact with them. My 
project was about the refugee 
families, not of them. She un- 
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derstood. She told me that she 
didn’t exactly feel right popping 
in on people, standing around 
assessing their situation for only 
a few minutes and then leaving, 
either. However they were on a 
tight deadline and they needed 
to assess the needs of the chil- 
dren so as to get aid to them as 
soon as they could. Deadlines 
were one of the dilemmas of aid 
workers, and in their case meet- 
ing them would mean a matter 
of life or death to the population 
in question. 


As we were talking, the man 
from UNICEF had stopped to 
take pictures of a small boy pull- 
ing a rusted piece of tin behind 
him. Upon seeing us the child’s 
face broke into a warm smile. 
The UNICEF officer picked 
up the piece of tin from the 
ground and showed it to me. He 
seemed moved by the simplic- 
ity of the toy. It was a makeshift 
push cart. It was a hand made 
toy, obviously much loved, 
and seemingly 
overused. 


After a round of goodbyes, | 
found Ahmad and asked him 
to drive me around the camp. 
| missed Beatrice. | didn’t feel 
there was much for me to do 
here. | knew there were many 
different stories underneath all 
these tents, however without 
a guide, a translator | had no 
means to get those stories out. 
When you couldn’t communi- 
cate with the people, the camps 
were just temporary shelters, all 
looking and sounding the same. 
The struggle for survival, the life 
that went on against all odds, the 


heat, the simplicity of it all. Water, 
food, trade. The diseases, sick 
children. | imagined being sick, 
the desperation as your body 
ached all over, feverish. Imagine 
being sick in an environment that 
is not home, in a place where you 
cannot have immediate access 
to a cure, a proper diagnosis. Ina 
place where you cannot be prop- 
erly taken care of. Imagine giving 
birth to a baby and not having 
enough water to wash her, not 
the right medicine to give to her 
when she got sick. How far can 
one go on millet, flour and water? 


It was hard to be sick, but was 
certainly harder to be disabled. | 
had seen many disabled people 
and children at different refugee 
camps in different parts of the 
world. It was a cruel existence. 
With the sick being numerous 
and at the top of the list, the 
handicapped were often not a 
priority for the medics. There 
were aid agencies working to 
help the disabled, providing them 
with the basic necessities so they 
could survive. However finding 
funds to help the handicapped 
in refugee camps was never an 
easy task. 
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The name of the woman sitting on the worn mat 

a Fe on the floor is Gamarra Ali Yahya. Cradling the 
a Ze chubby baby clinging to her full breast, the thin 

f ZB woman tells us she is 35 years old. Gamarra 
has three other children, all of them blind. As 
we enter her small yard at the Gaga refugee 
camp, the children, unsure and frightened of 
the unfamiliar voices around them cover their 
faces with their hands. Instinctively they move 
closer to their mother. 


Gamarra tells us that she is from Barde, Dar- 
fur. They have recently arrived in Chad, cross- 
ing the desert border. She introduces her three 
children to us, Sureyya, Ahmad, Mekka. Hear- 
ing their name spoken by their mother soothes 
the children a bit. 


Gamarra tells us that they are Masalit. Her hus- 
band is not with them at the time. She says 
they crossed into Chad because they thought 
they would be safer here. Where could she run 
with three blind children if she had to? 


Cromara Mi Molin, Gage, Carkeen Chad 


As the child protection offi- 
cers finish taking their notes 
on the special needs of the 
family we move on to visit 
Yakup Abdullah Suleiman. 


Yakup is somewhere be- 
tween seven and ten. His 
crippled body makes it hard 
to decipher his age. It is his 
eyes filled with fear of the un- 
known that give away. The 
camp manager _ travelling 
with us tells us that he and 
his family are from Anharru- 
ba. They crossed into Chad 
in February 2004. As Gaga 
is the newest camp, most of 
the arrivals here have been 
transfered from Goz Beida. 
And Yakup’s family is no dif- 
ferent. 


Spotting us from a distance, 
slowly, camp residents start 
gathering around us. Sad 
faces, frowns, curious looks 
flood the entrance to the tiny 
tent where Yakup sits. It feels 
as if the circus is in town, 
and everyone is there to see 
the freak show. | remember 
witnessing similar looks at 
refugee camps where | in- 
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terviewed other handicapped refu- 
gees. Same curious faces, same 
sad looks. 


| enter Yakup’s tent, keeping my 
distance, not wanting to scare him 
further. | take out my camera and 
take a few pictures. The sound of 
the shutter seems to divert his at- 
tention from the commotion out- 
side. | smile at him. His face shifts 
into a soft smile, unsure, timid. 


EIS 


Driving around the camp we 
made two stops, one to the mar- 
ket and the other to what Ahmad’ 
referred to as ‘the brick factory’. 
The market was busy despite 
its small size. Few products and 
fewer services were on sale to a 
growing crowd. As we walked 
through it Ahmad was in his el- 
ement, asking prices, talking to 
sellers. A handful of dried veg- 


etables here, some millet there, 
an ironworker with his primitive 
tools over to the side. Further 
away over the uneven ground 
were a group of men taking up 
a large and empty plot of land, 
making bricks out of mud. Those 
already made were left under the 
desert sun to dry. A new camp 
was being built and supplies to 
build it with were needed. 


It was getting hotter as the 
day advanced. | told Ah- 
mad we should start head- 
ing back. He was happy to 
comply. Upon returning to 
the compound in Abeche | 
walked over to the cafete- 
ria hoping to find some- 
thing to eat. The lunch pots 
were already taken away. | 
walked into the hot kitch- 
en and based on body lan- 
guage alone told those in- 
side that | would like to eat 
something. They showed 
me the trays where there 
were leftovers. One of the 
women arranged a plate 
of food for me. The salad 
was especially welcome. 
| couldn’t remember the 
last time | ate a slice of to- 
mato. Rice, meat and fresh 
greens. It was a feast. As 
| scraped the last of the 
crumbs off my plate, | was 
served a plate full of pine- 
apple tart. They were the 
final slices, slightly burnt 
on top. | poured myself a 
cup of coffee and enjoyed 
to the fullest my last lunch 
in Abeche. In the morning 
| would be leaving. These 


were my last hours, and 
| had to start making my 
rounds of goodbyes. 


Soon Cedric showed up. 
We shared a smoke. He had 
photocopies of the write- 
up on Chad he promised. 
In turn he took my note- 
book to run the Zaghawa 
signs through the xerox 
machine. | waited for him 
enjoying the easy after- 
noon. 


The cafeteria started get- 
ting crowded. The security 
meeting would soon start. 
It was a great opportunity 
for me to say goodbye to 
everyone at once: Bernard, 
Claire, Antoine, even Gio- 
vanni from Oure Cassoni 
was there. Everyone ex- 
cept Emmanuel and Ama- 
dou. For those two | made 
a mental note to e-mail 
when I went back home. 


| waited for a short while 
in the yard until the meet- 
ing went into recess. Dur- 
ing coffee break | said my 
round of goodbyes and 
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took my leave for the guest- 
house. It was getting dark. 
As there was no electric- 
ity | took my shower in the 
semi-darkness. The warm 
water was welcome after 
the day’s heat. The small 
bathroom was too humid 
to dry off, so | walked into 
the yard and the relative 
cool of the early evening. 
In my spacious room, | 
changed, opened the win- 
dows, put down the mos- 
quito net around the bed, 
smeared myself in the final 
drops of the mosquito re- 
pellent Ginette had given 
me on my first day here. 
The heat and the humidity 
as the two constants with 
the disappearing breeze, 
| laid down for an early 
night sleep. It would be a 
busy day tomorrow. | was 
scheduled to get on the 
WFP plane to N’Djemena. 
Once at the UNHCR head- 
quarters, | would have too 
many things to tell Alistair. 
| could feel my neck burn- 
ing with the greasy repel- 
lent as | eased off to sleep. 


17.06.05 


| look around me as | sit at the 
Charles De Gaulle Internation- 
al Airport in Paris waiting for 
my connecting flight to Istan- 

bul. My clothes stick 


dusty, my boots carrying 
the mud marks from the rain 
shower which escorted me to 
the airport in N’Djamena. In my 
last hours in Chad, the rains 
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with desert sand. | can tell the 
clean, relatively well clad pas- 
senger population is keeping 
a distance from me. | know | 
would be taken for a homeless 
person were | to be spotted 
wandering the streets of the 
city. Yet | was as clean as they 
are now, going in. However 
filthy as | am, | feel wiser. 
| sit at a table, scribbling 
into my well worn notepad, 
my camera bag at my feet, 
its color no longer black but 
a well worn smoky gray. As | 
sip my coffee | think of Guere- 
da, the heat, Oure Cassoni, the 
distant sand dunes, Abeche, 
N’Djamena. A June drizzle is 
washing the runways outside. | 
look at the group of youngsters 
sitting around the table next to 
me laughing, stirring their cof- 
fee cups, pulling out cigarettes 
from brand boxes, easy, joyful. 
Bright, beautiful, happy peo- 
ple. | notice a newspaper, read, 
folded, and left to the side on 
the table next to them: a report 
on Africa announced with a few 
lines on its front page. 
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Thanks 


To Helen Bartlett, a refugee rights advocate and a good friend. Without her 
deep knowledge of refugee law and the lay of the land in Africa, her en- 
couragement at the right moments and her tireless corrections to the text, 
this pile of words would hardly come together into a book. 


To Alex DeWaal, and his informative and current blog on Darfur, his untir- 
ing research on the region and his kind attention to the details in this book 
while it was still in the making. All mistakes in the writing of names and 
regions are mine alone as | chose on most occasions to stay true to the 
notes | took on the field, in respect to my local transiators. 


To all the tireless workers in the aid agency world who are striving to make 
the desert livable for those that are taking shelter in it. Most notably, thank 
you Alistair, Olivier, Ann Frank, Emmanuel, Amadou, Beatrice, Giovanni, 
Bernard, Jan, Lucia and Cedric. Without you | probably would be lost 
among the sand dunes. 


To all the people from different parts of Darfur, who kindly took me into their 
shelters, and shared the important and private details of their flight and 
their struggle to stay alive. Thank you Hateri, thank you Hatice, thank you 
Izeldeen and thank you Amne. 


To the team of design students better known as Tasarimhane at Galata Uni- 
versity, Istanbul, for their creative lay of the words and pictures, and the many 
hours they contributed into making this book “look good”. Most notably 
thank you Sercan Ozen, a brilliant and creative mind you have and | am sure 
in a few years time you will be reaping the results of your work. The design 
details in this book are mostly yours, and with the watchful eye of Ozgtirol 
Ozttirk, the founder of Tasarimhane, a master designer, as well as a faculty 
member at the University this book came to be. Ozgtirol, good friend, thank 
you for your magic touch. It always makes things looks “just right”. 


Last but not least, to my mother, who always makes our house a home 
worth coming back to. Like all the rest of the mothers in Darfur whom | met, 
she is a very special lady. 
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primarily the human 
element in wars and 
conflicts, she has been 
documenting refugees 
since the onset of the 
Kosovo conflict in 1998. 
West-end of the Border is 
the second book to come 
out of her self-financed 
The Refugee Project® 


